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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Foundation of Rome and division of its Inhabitants. 

Rome was founded by Romulus and a colony from 
Alba Lbnga, 753 years, as is commonly thought, before 
the birth of Christ. 

The people were divided into three tribes, and each 
tribe into ten curiae. The number of tribes was afterwards 
increased to thirty-five. 

The people were at first only separated into two ranks ; 
the Patrician and Plebeian, but afterwards the Equites or 
Knights were added, and at a later period, Slavery was 
introduced — making in all, four classes : Patricians, 
Knights, Plebeians, and Slaves. 

The Patrician order consisted of those families whose 
ancestors had been members of the Senate. Those 
among them who had filled any superior office, were con- 
sidered noble, and possessed the right of making images 
of themselves, which were transmitted to their descend- 
ants, and formed part of their domestic worship. 

The Plebeian order was composed of the lowest class 
of freemen. 

Those who resided in the city, were called " Plebs Uv' 

By whom and at what time was Rome founded ? How were the 
people divided ? What was the general division? What was the 
Patrician order ? Who composed the PlQb«\«xi%> lELov« \<«i^^wj 
distinguished i 

^ 2 



6 BOMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

bona ;" those who lived in the country, " Plebs rusticaJ^ 
But the distinction did not consist in name only — the 
latter were the most respectable. 

The Plebs urbana consisted not only of the poorer 
mechanics and laborers, but of a multitude of idlers who 
chiefly subsisted on the public bounty, and whose tur- 
bulence was a constant source of disquietude to the gov- 
ernment. 

There were leading men among them, kept in pay by 
the seditious magistrates, who used for hire to stimulate 
them to the most daring outrages. 

Trade and manufactqres being considered as servile 
employments, they had no encouragement to industry ; 
and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, par- 
ticularly the shows of gladiators, served to increase their 
natural ferocity. To these causes may be attributed the 
final ruin of the republic. 
.--The Equestrian order arose out of an institution as- 
cribed to Romulus, who chose from each of the three 
tribes, one hundred young men, the most distinguished 
for their rank, wealth, and other accomplishments, who 
should serve on horseback and guard his person. 

Their number was afterwards increased by Tullus Hos- 
tilius, who chose three hundred from the Albans. 

They were chosen promiscuously from the Patricians 
and Plebeians. 

The age requisite was eighteen, and the fortune four 
hundred sestertia ; that is, about <£3229 sterling. 

Their marks of distinction, were a horse given them at 
the public expense, and a gold ring. 

Their office, at first, was only to serve in the army ; 
but afterwards, to act as judges or jurymen, and take 
charge of the public revenues. 

A great degree of splendor was added to the Equites by 
a procession which they made throughout the city every 

Who were the Plehs urbana ? Had they leading men among 
them? What added to the natural ferocity of their disposition? 
What was the effect upon the republic ? What was the origin of the 
Equestrian order ? Was their number ever increased ? From 
whom were the Equites chosen ? What were the requisite age 
and forttme ? What were their marks of distinction? What were 
iAe/r duties? What added splendor to theHquilea^. 
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year, on the 15th day of July, from the temple of honor, 
without the city to the Capitol, riding on horseback, with 
wreaths of olive on their heads, dressed in the Togs pal ma- 
ts or trabes^ of a scarlet color, and bearing in their hands 
the military ornaments,* which they had received from 
their general, as a reward for their valor. 

At this time they could not be summoned before a court 
of justice. 

If any Eques was corrupt in his morals, or had dimin- 
ished his fortune, the censor ordered him to be removed 
from the order by selling his horse. 

Men became slaves among the Romans, by being ta- 
ken in war, by way of punishment, or were born in a state 
of servitude. 

Those enemies who voluntarily surrendered themselves, 
retained the rights of freedom, and were called 'DedititiiJ 

Those taken in the field, or in the storming of cities, 
were sold at auction — *'sub corona,** as it was called, be- 
cause they wore a crown when sold ; or *' sub hasta,** 
because a spear was set up where the auctioneer stood. 

These were called Servi or Mancipia. 

Those who dealt in the slave-trade were called Jlfait- 
gones or Venalitii: they were bound to promise for the 
soundness of their slaves, and not to conceal their faults. 

Hence they were commonly exposed for sale naked, 
and carried a scroll hanging to their necks, on which their 
good and bad qualities were specified. 

Free-born citizens could not be sold for slaves. 

Parents "^ might sell their children, but they did not on 
that account entirely lose the right of citizens, for when 
freed from slavery, they were called ingenui and libertu 
ni. The same was the case with insolvent debtors, who 
were given up to their creditors. 

There was no regular marriage among slaves, but their 

From what were they exempted on this day ? What was the 
consequence of improper conduct ? How did men become slaves ? 
How were those enemies treated who voluntarily surrendered 
themselves ? What became of those taken in the field, or in the 
storming of cities ? What were these called ? What were slave- 
dealers called, and what obligations were 'whi^o^qOl w^Qi^v >\v«*bi\ 
How were slaves sold .' Could free-born cWVuena \>^ sc\^"\ ^\i»^ 

right bad parents over their children^ Woi© sXvj^'a ^o^^^^^^ 

marry f 



8 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

connexion was called contubernium. The children of 
any female slave became the property of her master. 

Such as had a genius for it were sometimes instructed 
in literature and liberal arts. Some of these were sold at 
a great price. Hence arose a principal part of the wealth 
of Grassus. 

The power of the master over his slave was absolute. 
He might scourge or put him tq death at pleasure. This 
right was often exercised with great cruelty. 

The lash was the common punishment ; but for certain 
crimes they were to be branded in the forehead, and some- 
times were forced to carry a piece of wood round their 
necks, wherever they went, which was called jfwrca ; and 
whoever had been subjected to the punishment was ever 
afterwards CBWedfurcifer, 

Slaves also, by way of punishment, were often con- 
fined in a work-house, or bridewell, where they were obli- 
ged to turn a mill for grinding corn. 

When slaves were beaten, they were suspended with a 
weight tied to their feet, that they might not move them. 

When punished for any capital offence, they were com- 
monly crucified j but this was afterwards prohibited under 
Constantino. 

If the master of a family was slain at his own house, 
and the murderer not discovered, all his domestic slaves 
were liable to be put to death. Hence we find no less 
than four hundred in one family punished on this account. 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but^-as things, 
and might be transferred from one owner to another, like 
any other eflfects. 

They could not appear in a court of justice as witnes- 
ses, nor make a will, or inherit anything, or serve as sol- 
diers, unless first made free. 

At certain times they were allowed the greatest free- 
dom, as at the feast of Saturn, in the month of December, 



Were slaves ever educated ? What was the power of the mas- 
ter over his slave ? What was the common punishment ? What 
other punishment was there ? How were slaves whipped ? 
How were slaves capitally punished ? What was done when a 
man was slain in his own house ? Could slaves be transferred ? 
What privilege^ yver0 denied them? Were tVie^ «Aloved any in- 
dulgence^ 
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when they were served at table by their masters, and on 
the Ides of August. 

The number of slaves in Rome and through Italy, was 
immense. Some rich individuals are said to have had 
seyeral thousands. 

Anciently, they were freed in three different ways :— 
Ist, Per censum, when a slave with his master's knowl- 
edge inserted his name in the censor's roll. 2d, Per vin- 
dictam, when a master, taking his slave to the praetor, 
or consul, and in the provinces to the pro-consul or pro- 
prstor, said, " I desire that this man be free, according to 
the custom of the Romans'' — and the prsetor, if he ap- 
proved, putting a rod on the head of the slave, pronoun- 
ced, — " I say that this man is free, after the manner of the 
Romans." Wherefore, the lictor or master turning him 
round in a circle, and giving him a blow on the cheek, 
let him go ; signifying that leave was granted him to go, 
wherever he pleased. 3d, Per testamentum^ when a mas- 
ter gave his slaves their liberty by his will. 



CHAPTER II, 

The Senate, 

The Senate was instituted by Romulus, to be the per- 
petual council of the republic, and at first consisted only 
of one hundred, chosen from the Patricians. They were 
called Patres, either on account of their age or the pater- 
nal care they had of the state. Afler the Sabines were 
taken into the city, another one hundred was chosen from 
them by the suffrages of the curiae. 

Such as were chosen into the Senate by Brutus, after 
the expulsion of Tarquin the proud, to supply the place 
of those whom that king had slain, were called Gonscripti; 
that is, persons written or enrolled together with the Sen-> 
ators, who alone were properly called patres. 

Were they numerous? How were sVa^ea freed ^. 

What was the Senate ? Who were the palxea cotiacxv^\Al 

-2* 



10 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Persons were chosen into the Senate first by the kings, 
and after their expulsion, by the consuls, and by the mili- 
tary tribunes; but from the year of the city 310, by the 
censors. At first, only from the Patricians, but after- 
wards, also from the Plebeians — chiefly, however, from the 
Equites. 

Besides an estate of 400, or after Augustus, of 1200 
sestertia, no person was admitted to this dignity but one 
who had already borne some magistracy in the Common- 
wealth. The age is not sufficiently ascertained, probably 
not under 30. 

The dictator, consuls, praetors, tribunes of the com- 
mons and interrex, had the power of assembling the Sen- 
ate. 

The places where they assembled were only such as 
had formerly been consecrated by the augurs — and most 
commonly within the city. They made use of the temple 
of Bellona, without the walls, for the giving audience to 
foreign ambassadors, and to such provincial magistrates 
as were to be heard in open Senates, before they entered 
the city, as when they petitioned for a triumph, and in 
similar cases. When the augurs reported that an ox had 
spoke, which we often meet with among the ancient pro- 
digies, the Senate was presently to sit, sub dio, or in the 
open air. 

The regular meetings {senatus legitimus) were on the 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides in every month, until the time 
of Augustus, who confined them to the Kalends and 
Ides. The senatus indictus was called for the dispatch 
of business upon any other day except the dies Comitialis, 
when the Senate were obliged to be present at the Comi- 
tia. 

The Senate was summoned anciently by a public officer, 
named viator, because he called the Senators from the 
country — or by a public crier, when anything had hap- 
pened about which the Senators were to be consulted 
hastily and without delay: but in latter times by an edict, 



How were persons chosen into the Senate ? What were the 
qualifications for admission to the Senate ? Who had the •power 
of aasembling the Senate ? Where was it held ? When did the 
Senate meet / By whom was the Senate summoned \ 
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appointing the time and place^ and published several days 
before. The cause of assembling was also added. 

If any one refused or neglected to attend, he was pun- 
ished by a fine, and by distraining his goods, unless he 
had a just excuse. The fine was imposed by him who 
held the Senate, and pledges were taken till it was paid 
— but after 60 years of age, Senators might attend or not, 
as they pleased. 

No decree could be made, unless there was a quorum. 
What that was is uncertain. If any one wanted to hinder 
the passing of a decree, and suspected there was not a quo- 
rum, he said to the magistrate presiding, '' Nnmcra Scti' 
€Uum/* count the Senate. 

The magistrate who was to preside offered a sacrifice, 
and took the auspices before he entered the Senate house. 
If they were not favorable, or not rightly taken, the busi- 
ness was deferred to another day. Augustus ordered that 
each Senator, before he took his seat, should pay his de- 
votions with an offering of frankincense and wine, at 
the altar of that god in whose temple the Senate were 
assembled, that they might discharge their duty the more 
religiously. When the consuls entered, the Senators 
commonly rose up to do them honor. 

The consuls elect were first asked their opinion, and 
the praetors, tribunes, &/C. elect, seem to have had the 
same preference before the rest of their order. He who 
held the Senate, might consult first any one of the same 
order he thought proper. 

Nothing could be laid before the Senate, against the 
will o( the consuls, unless by the tribunes of the people, 
who might also give their negative against any decree by 
the solemn word *'Veto,^' which was called interceding. 
This might also be done by all who had an equal or greater 
authority than the magistrate presiding. If any person 
interceded, the sentence was called ^'Senatus auctoritas,'* 
their judgment or opinion. 

What was done if any one refused or neglected to attend ? 
What could prevent the passingof a decree ? What was the cer- 
emony of holding the Senate ? Who were first asked their opin- 
ion ? Could anything be laid before the SeuaiQ ^^o^xisX \\i^ ^'^ 
of ths consuls / 
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The Senators deli?ered their opinions standing,* but 
when they only assented to the opinion of another, they 
continued sitting. 

It was not lawful for the consuls to interrupt those who 
spoke, although they introduced in their speeches many 
things foreign to the subject, which they sometimes did, 
that they might waste the day in speaking. For no new 
reference could be made after the tenth hour, that is, four 
o'clock in the afternoon, according to our mode of reck- 
oning. 

This privilege was often abused, but they were forced 
to stop by the noise and clamour of the other Senators. 
Sometimes magistrates when they made a disagreeable 
motion, were silenced in this manner. 

The Senators usually addressed the house by the title 
oi^*paircs conscripti :** sometimes to the consul, or person 
who presided, sometimes to botb. 

A decree of the Senate was made, by a separation of 
the Senators, to differeiit parts of the house. He who 
presided said, ** Let those who are of such an opinion pass 
over to that side, those who thing differently, to this." 
Those Senators who only voted, but did not speak or as 
some say, had the right of voting, but not of speaking, 
were called pedarii, because they signified their opinion 
by their feet, and not by their tongues. When a decree 
was made without any opinion being asked or given, it was 
called ** senatus consultum per discessionem" But if the 
contrary, it was simply called " Senatus consultum.*' 

In decreeing a supplication to any general, the opinion 
of the Senators were always asked. Hence Cicero blames 
Antony for omitting this in the case of Lepidus. Before 
the vote was pot, antTwhile the debate was going on, the 
members used to ta(EAjy|ejr #eats near that person whose 
opinion »lhey approved^nd the opinionof him who was 
joined by the griBatest number was called, ** Sententia 
maxime frequensJ* 

How did they deliver their opinions 1 Could they be interrupt- 
ed while speaking ? Was not this privilege sometimes abused ? 
How did the Senators address the house ? How was a decree of 
the Senate made ? In decreeing a supplication to any general, 
were the opinions of the Senators always aaiked^ 
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When affairs requiring secrecy were discussed^ the 
derks and other attendants were not admitted : but what 
passed, was written out by some of the Senators, and the 
decree was called taciturn. 

Public registers were kept of what was done in the Sen- 
ate, in the assemblies of the people, and courts of justice ; 
also of births and funerals, of marriages and divorces^&c. 
which served as a fund of information for historians. 

In writing a decree, the time and place were put first ; 
then, the names of those who were present at the engross- 
ing of it ; after that, the motion with the name of the mag- 
istrate who proposed it; to all which was subjoined what 
the Senate decreed. 

The decrees were kept in the public treasury with the 
laws and other writings, pertaining to the republic. An- 
ciently they were kept in the temple~bf Ceres. The place 
where the public records were kept was called " Tabula' 
rium" The decrees of the Senate concerning the honors 
conferred on Csbsvlt were inscribed in golden letters, on 
columns of silver. When not carried to the treasury, 
they were reckoned invalid. Hence it was ordained under 
Tiberius, that the decrees of the Senate, especially con- 
cerning the capital punishment of any one, should not be 
carried there before the tenth day, that the emperor, if 
absent from the city, might have an opportunity of 
considering them, and if he thought proper of mitigating 
them. 

Decrees of the Senate were rarely reversed. While a 

question was under debate, every one was at freedom to 

express his dissent, but when once determined, it was 

xIoQked upon as the common concern of each member to 

support the opinion of the majority. 

The power of the Senate was different at different times. 
Under the regal government, the Senate deliberated upon 
such affairs as the kings proposed to them, and the kings * 
were said to act according to their counsel as the consuls 
did afterwards according to their decrees. 

Was secrecy ever enjoined ? Were any records of proceedings 
. kept ? How was a decree written ? Where were the decrees 
kept ? Were decrees p yef reversed ? W Vial \s' as tW t^oyv g\ v>l V\\^ 
Senate/ 
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Tarquin the proud, dropped the custom handed down 
from his predecessors, of consulting the Senate about ev- 
erything ; banished, or put to death the chief men of that 
order, and chose no others in their room ; but he was ex- 
pelled from the throne for his tyranny, and the regal gov- 
ern men t abolished, A. U. 243. Afterwards the power of 
the Senate was raised to the highest. Everything was 
done by its authority. The magistrates were in a manner 
only its ministers. But when the Patricians began to abuse 
their power, and to exercise cruelty on the Plebeians, 
especially after the death of Tarquin, the multitude took 
arms in their own defence, made a secession from the 
city, seized on Mons sacer, and created tribunes for 
themselves, who attacked the authority of the Senate, and 
in process of time greatly diminished it. 

Although the supreme power at Rome belonged to the 
people, yet they seldom enacted anything without the 
authority of the Senate. In all weighty matters, the 
method usually observed was that the Senate should first 
deliberate and decree, and then the people order. 

The Senate assumed to themselves exclusively, the 
guardianship of the public religion ; so that no new god 
could be introduced, nor altar erected, nor the Sybiline 
books consulted without their order. They had the di- 
rection of the treasury, and distributed the public money 
at pleasure. They appointed stipends to their generals 
and officers, and provisions and clothing to the armies. 
They settled the provinces which were annually assigned 
to the consuls and praetors, and when it seemed fit, they 
prolonged their command. They nominated, out of their 
own body, all ambassadors sent from Rome, and gave to 
foreign ambassadors what answers they thought proper. 
They decreed all public thanksgivings for victories obtain- 
ed, and conferred the honor of an ovation or triumph with 
the title of imperator on their victorious generals. They 
could decree the title of king to any prince whom they 
pleased, and declare any one an enemy by a vote. They 
inquired into all public crimes or treasons, either in Rome 
or other parts of Italy ; and adjusted all disputes among 



What chan^ was made by Tarquin ? Did the people ever en- 
Act anything / WH% affftirs did the Seu^ii^ I^Vl^ ^tlcVmJw^Vj \^ 
tbentselvea f 
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the allied and dependent cities. They exercised a power 
not only of interpreting the laws, but of absolving men 
from the obligation of them. They could postpone the 
assemblies of the people, and prescribe a change of habit 
to the city, in cases of any imminent danger or calamity. 
But their power was chiefly conspicuous in civil dissen- 
sion or dangerous tumults within the city, in which that 
solemn decree used to be passed. ** That the consuls 
should take care that the republic should receive no 
harm.'' By which decree an absolute power was granted 
to them to punish and put to death whom they pleased, 
without a trial ; to raise forces and carry on war, without 
the order of the people. 

Although the decrees of the Senate had not properly 
the force of laws, and took place chiefly in those matters 
ifhich were not provided for by the laws, yet they were 
understood always to have a binding force, and were 
therefore obeyed by all orders. The consuls themselves 
were obliged to submit to them. They could be annulled 
or cancelled only by the Senate itself. In the last ages 
of the republic, the authority of the Senate was little re- 
garded by the leading men and their creatures, who by 
means of bribery obtained from a corrupted populace 
what they desired, in spite of the Senate. 

Augustus, when he became master of the empire, re- 
tained the forms of the ancient republic, and the same 
names of the magistrates, but left nothing of the ancient 
virtue and liberty. While he pretended always to act by 
the authority of the Senate, he artfully drew everything 
to himself. 

The Senators were distinguished by an oblong stripe 
of purple sewed on the forepart of their Senatorial gowu, 
and black buskins reaching tp thMjiiddle of the leg, with 
the letter C in silver on the top ofine foot. 

The chief privilege.of the Senators was their having a 
particular place at the public spectacles, called orches- 
tra. It was next the stage in the theatre, or next the 
arena or open space in the amphitheatre. 

In what was their power chiefly conspicuoxxa ^. 'W^x^\>cv<i ^^- 
crees of the Senate binding upon the peop\e > 'WViflA. Yjx^a \\\^ <i.<^Tw- 
daot of Augustas F What were the badges o€ d\a\.mt\\oxv\ "^\\^v 
were their pnvUeges ? 
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The messages sent by the emperor to the Senate were 
called epistolcB or libelli, because they were folded in the 
form of a letter or little book. Cassar was said to hare 
first introduced these libelli, which afterwards were used 
on almost every occasion. 



CHAPTER III. 

Other Divisions of the Roman People, 

That the Patricians and Plebeians might be connected 
together by the strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that 
every Plebeian should choose from the Patricians any one 
he pleased, for his patron or protector, whose client he was 
called. 

It was the duty of the patron to advise and defend his 
client, and to assist him with his interest and substance. 

The client was obliged to pay the greatest respect to 
his patron, and to serve him with his life and fortune in 
any extremity. 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accuse or bear 
witness against each other, and jv^hoever was found to 
have done so, might be slain by any one with impunity as 
a victim to Pluto, and the infernal Gods. 

It was esteemed highly honorable for a Patrician to have 
numerous clients, both hereditary and acquired by his 
own merit. In after times, even cities and whole nations 
were under the protection of illustrious Roman families. 

Those whose ancestors or themselves had borne any 
curule magistracy, that is, had been Consul, PrsBtor, Cen- 
sor or Curule Edile, were called nobiles, and had the 
right of making images of themselves, which were kept 
— - 

What were the messages of the Emperor to the Senate called ? 
What do you mean by the terms patrons and clients ? What 
was the duty of a patron ? What was the duty of a client ? Could 
the patrons and clients accuse or bear witness against each other? 
Was it honorable for a Patrician to have many clients ? Who 
were the nobJles i 
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with great care by their posterity, and carried before 
them at funerals. 

These images were merely the busts of persons down 
to the shoulders, made of wax, and painted, which they 
used to place in the courts of their houses, inclosed in 
wooden cases, and seem not to have brought them out, 
except on solemn occasions. There were titles or in- 
scriptions written below them, pointing out the honors 
they had enjoyed, and the exploits they had performed. 
Anciently, this right of images was peculiar to the patri- 
cians ; but afterwards, the plebeians also acquired it, when 
admitted to curule offices. 

Those who were the first of their family, that had rais- 
ed themselves to any curule office, were called hominea 
novif new men or upstarts. 

Those who had no images of their own, or of their an- 
cestors, were called ignobiles. 

Those who favored the interests of the senate, were 
called optimates, and sometimes proceres or principes. — 
Those who studied to gain the favor of the multitude, 
were called populares, of whatever order they were. This 
was a division of factions, and not of rank or dignity. 
The contests between these two parties, excited the great- 
est commotions in the state which finally terminated in 
the extinction of liberty. 



CHAPTER ^. 

Gentes and Families ; Names of the Romans, Sfc, 

(The Romans were divided into various clans, (gentes,) 
and each clan into several families. Those of the same 
gens were called gentiles, and those of the same family, 
agnati. But relations by the father's side were also call- 

What were the images ? Who were the homines novi 7 Who 
were the ignobiles 7 Who were the optimates 7 
What was the next division of (he Romaas^ 
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ed agnati, to distinguish them from cognati, relations only 
by the mother's side. 

The Romans had three names, to mark the different 
clans and families, and distinguish the individuals of the 
same family — the praenomen, nomen and cognomen. 

The praenomen was put first, and marked the individu- 
al. It was commonly written with one letter ; as A. for 
Aulus : C. for Caius — sometimes with two ; as App. for 
Appius. 

The nomen was put after the praenomen, to mark the 
gens, and commonly ended in ius; as Cornelius, Fabius. 

The cognomen was put last, and marked the family ; 
as Cicero, Caesar. 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the ag- 
nomen, added from some illustrious action, or remarkable 
event. Thus, Scipio was called Africanus, from the 
conquest of Carthage and Africa : for a similar reason, 
his brother was called Asiatlcus. 

These names were not always used ; commonly two, 
and sometimes only the sirname. But in speaking to any 
one, the praenomen was generally used as being peculiar 
to citizens, for slaves had no praenomen. 

The sirnames were derived from various circumstances, 
either from some quality of the mind; as Cato from ca- 
tus, wise : or from the habit of the body ; as Calvus, Cras- 
Bus, &/C. : or from cultivating particular fruits ; as Len- 
tulus, Piso, dz;c. Quintus Cincinnatus was called Ser- 
ranus, because the ambassadors from the senate found 
him sowing, when they brought him word that he was 
made dictator. 

The praenomen was given to boys on the ninth day, 
which was called dies lustrtcus, or the day of purifica- 
tion, when certain religious ceremonies were performed. 
The eldest son of the family usually received the praeno- 
men of his father. The rest were named from their un- 
cles or other relations. 

When there was only one daughter in the- family, she 



How many names had the Romans .' What was the praenomen ? 
The npmen ? The cognomen ? What was the agnomen ? Were 
these names always used ? What was the derivation of the sir- 

aame / When was the prsenomen giren I What name did the 

daughtera receive f 
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was called by the name of the gens : thus, Julia, the 
daughter of Cicero ; and retained the same after mar- 
riage. When there were two daughters, one was called 
major, and the other minor. If there were more than 
two, they were distinguished by their number ; thus — pri- 
cna, secunda, tertia, &/C. 

Those were called liberi free, who had the power of 
doing what they pleased. 

Those who were born of parents who had been always 
free, were called ingemii. 

Slaves made free were called liherti^ in relation to their 
flfnasters; and libertini, in relation to free born citizens. _. 



CHAPTER V. 

Private rights of Roman citizens. 

The right of liberty comprehended not only liberty 
from the power of masters, but also from the dominion of 
tyrants, the severity of magistrates, the cruelty of credit- 
ors, and the insolence of more powerful citizens. After 
the expulsion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus^ 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever 
should form a design of making himself a king, might be 
filain with impunity. At the same time the people were 
bound by a<i oath that they would never suffer a king to 
be created. 

Citizens could appeal from the magistrates to the peo- 
ple, and the persons who appealed could in no way be 
punished, until the people determined the matter ; but 
they were chiefly secured by the assistance of the tri- 
bunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the comitia cen- 
turiata could pass sentence on the life of a Roman citizen. 



Who w-ere called Libert 7 Ingcnui 7 Liherti and Libertini 7 - 
What was the right of liberty ? What check was Ih^t^ ^^^q«w\.Vv^ 
iyrannical treatment of magistratei ? "Who couVd i^Tx&««iBii\«Vi^^ wv 
thfilife of A Boman citizen? 
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No magistrate could punish him by stripes or capitally. 
The single expression, " I am a Roman citizen," check- 
ed their severest decrees. 

By the laws oFthe twelve tables, it was ordained, that 
insolvent debtors should be given up to their creditors, to 
be bound in fetters and cords, and although they did not 
entirely lose the rights of freemen, yet they were in actual 
slavery, and often more harshly treated than even slaves 
themselves. 

To check the cruelty of usurers, a law was afterwards 
made that no debtors should be kept in irons, or in bonds ; 
that the goods of the debtor, not his person, should be 
given up to Lis creditors. 

The people, not satisfied with this, as it did not free 
them from prison, demanded an entire abolition of debt, 
which they used to call new tables, but this was never 
granted. 

Each clan and family had certain sacred rights, peco^ 
liar to itself, which were inherited in the same manner as 
effects. When heirs by the father's side of the same fam- 
ily failed, those of the same gens succeeded in preference 
to relations, by the mother's side of the same family. No 
one could pass from a patrician family to a plebeian, or 
from a plebeian to a patrician, unless by that form of adop-^ 
tion which could only be made at the comitia c^riata. 

No Roman citizen could marry a slave, barbarian or 
foreigner, unless by the permission of the people. 

A father among the Romans had the power of life an4.*^ 
death over his children. He could not only expose them 
when infants, but when grown up he might imprison, 
scourge, send them bound to work in the country, and 
also put them to death by any punishment he pleased. 

A son could acquire no property but with his father's 
consent, and what he thus acquired was called his pecuU 
turn as of a slave. 

Things with respect to property among the Romans 



How were insolvent debtors treated ? What law was enacted 

against usurers ? Were the people satisBed with this ? What were 

the rights of family ? What was the right of marriage ? What was 

the light of a father ? Could a son acquire property without hie 

father's consent > What was th^ right of pioioett^^ 
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were variously divided. Some were said to be of divine 
right, and were held sacred, as altars, temples, or any thing 
publicly consecrated to the gods, by the authority of the 
Pontiffs^ or religious, as sepulchres, or inviolable, as the 
walls and gates of a city. 

Others were said to be of human right, and called pro- 
fane. These were either public and common, as the air, 
running water, the sea and its shores ; or private, which 
might be the property of individuals. 

None but a Roman citizen could make a will, or be 
witnesses to a testament, or inherit any thing by it 

The usual method of making a wili after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was by brass and balance, as it 
was called. In the presence of five witnesses, a weigher 
and witness the testator by an imaginary sale disposed 
of his family and property to one who was calledyamtVt^r 
emptor^ who was not the heir, as some have thought, but 
only admitted for the sake of form, that the testator might 
seem to have alienated his effects in his life time. 

This act was c?A\ed familuB mancipatio. 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his 
own hand, in which case it was called hologrdphum — 
sometimes it was written by a friend, or by others. Thus 
the testament of Augustus was partly written by himself, 
and partly by two of his freed men. 

Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with their seals or 
rings. They were likewise tied with a thread drawn 
thrice through holes and sealed. 

Testaments, like all other civil deeds, were always 
written in Latin. A legacy expressed in Greek was not 
valid. 

They were deposited either privately in the hands of a 
friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it. Thus Julius 
CsBsar is said to have entrusted his testament to the old- 
est of the vestal virgins. 

What were said to be of human right? What was the right of 
testament and inheritance ? What was the ceremony of making a 
will ? What was this act called ? Did the testator ever write his 
own will ? Who subscribed wills? In whal\«Ji^«^ ^«\^ >^«^ 
written 7 Who kept tbem ? 

3* 
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A father might leave whom he pleased as guardian to 
his children ; — but if he died, this charge devolved by 
law on the nearest relation by the father's side. When 
there was no guardian by testament^ nor a legal one, the 
prajtor and the majority of the tribunes of the people ap- 
pointed a guardian. If any one died without making a 
will, his goods devolved on his nearest relations^ 

Women could not transact any business of importance 
without the concurrence of their parents, husbands^ or 
guardians. 



CHAPTER VL 

Public rights of Roman citizens, 

TflE jus militicB, was the right of serving in the army* 
which was at first peculiar to the higher order of citizens 
only, but afterwards the emperor took soldiers not only 
from Italy and the provinces, but also from barbarous na-^ 
tions. 

The Jus trihutorum was the payment of a tax by each 
individual through the tribes, in proportion to the valua- 
tion of his estates. 

There were three kinds of tribute, one imposed equally 
on each person ; another according to his property, and a 
third exacted in cases of emergency. 

There were three other kinds of taxes, called portori^ 
um, decumcB and script ur a. 

The port orium was paid for goods exported and import-^ 
ed, the collectors of which were called portitores, or for 
carrying goods over a bridge. 

The decumcD were the tenth part of corn and the fifth 
part of other fruit, exacted from the cultivators of the 
public lands^ either in Italy or without it. 

Who appointed guardians for children ? Could a woman trans-* 
act any business of importance ? 

What was the jus militia 7 The ju8 trihutorum 7 How ma- 
njr klnda^ of tribute were there? Whai olViex Va^tea \«iw^ vVv^x^l 
WAat was the portorium 7 Deeuma ? 
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The scriptura was paid by those who pastured their 
cattle upon the public lands. 

The j«5 saffragii was the right of voting in the differ- 
ent assemblies of the people. 

The jus honorum was the right of being priests or mag- 
istrates, at first enjoyed only by the patricians. Foreign- 
ers might live in the city of Rome, but they enjoyed none 
of the rights of citizens ; they were subject to a peculiar 
jurisdiction, and might be expelled from the city by a 
magistrate. They were not permitted to wear the Romau 
dress. 



. CHAPTER VII. 

Places of worship, 

Templum was a place which had been dedicated toth« 
worship of some deity, and consecrated by the augurs. 

^dts sacra were such as wanted that consecration, 
which if they afterwards received, they changed their 
names to temples^ 

Deluhrum comprehended several deities under one roof. 
The most celebrated temples were the capitol and pan- 
theon. 

The capitol or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was th* 
effect of a vow made by Tarquinius Prisons, in the Sa- 
bine war. But he had scarce laid the foundation before his 
death. His nephew, Tarquin the proud, finished it with 
the spoils taken from the neighboring nations. 

The structure stood on a high ridge, taking in four 
teres of ground. The front was adorned with three rows 
of pillars, the other sides with two. The ascent from the 
ground was by a hundred steps. The prodigious gifts 

Scriptura 7 The jus suffragii 7 The jus honorum 7 
What was a temple ? JEdts sacra ? Delubrum'^ N^Yv^V. H*%jt^ 
the most celebrated tempies ? What was the oi\g[\i\ ^t \Xi^ t^^\- 
itol? Give a description of it ? 
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and ornaments with which it was at several times endow- 
ed, almost exceed belief. Augustus gave at one time 
two thousand pounds weight of gold, and in jewels and 
precious stones to the value of five hundred sestertia. 

Livy and Pliny surprise us with accounts of the brazen 
thresholds, the noble pillars that Scylla removed thither 
from Athens, out of the temple of Jupiter Olympius; the 
gilded roof, the gilded shields, and those of solid silver ,* 
the huge vessels of silver, holding three measures — the 
golden chariot, &/C. 

This temple was first consumed by fire in the Marian 
war, and then rebuilt by Scylla. This too was demolish- 
ed in the Vitellian sedition. Vespasian undertook a third, 
which was burnt about the time of his death. Doraitian 
raised the last and most glorious of all, in which the very 
gilding amounted to twelve thousand talents — on which 
Plutarch has observed of that emperor, that he was, like 
Midas, desirous of turning every thing into gold. There 
are very little remains of it at present, yet enough to make 
a christian church. 

The pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, son-in- 
law to Augustus Ca;sar, and dedicated most probably 
to all the gods in general, as the name implies. The 
structure is a hundred and fifly-eight feet high, and about 
the same breadth. The roof is curiously vaulted, void 
places being here and there for the greater strength. The 
rafters were pieces of brass of forty feet in length. There 
are no windows in the whole edifice, only a round hole at 
the top of the roof, which serves very well for the admis- 
sion of light. The walls on the inside are either solid 
marble or incrusted. The front, on the outside, was cov- 
ered with brazen plates, gilt, the top with silver plates, 
which are now changed to lead. The gates were brass, 
of extraordinary work and magnitude. 

-This temple is still standing, with little alteration, be- 
sides the loss of the old ornaments, being converted into 
a christian church by Pope Boniface III. The most re- 
markable difference is that where they before ascended by 
twelve steps, they now go down as many to the entrance. 



What do Livy and Pliny say of \l \ G'w^ wa. «L<i«,o\Mvt of tK« 
pantheon i Is thia temple now standing ^. 
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There are two other temples, particularly worth notice, 
not so much for the magnificence of the structure, as for 
the customs that depend upon them, and the remarkable 
use to which they were put. These are the temples of Sa- 
turn and Janus. 

The first was famous on account of serving for the public 
treasury — ^the reason of which some fancy to have been 
because Saturn first taught the Italians to coin money: 
but most probably it was because this was the strongest 
place in the city. Here were preserved all the public 
registers and records, among which were the/t6rt elephan- 
tint, or great ivory tables, containing a list of all the tribes 
and the schemes of the public accounts. 

The other was a square building, some s^ of entire 
brass, so large as to contain a statue of Janus, five feet 
high, with brazen gates on each side, which were kept 
open in war, and shut in time of peace. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Of other public buildings. 

Theatres, so called from the Greek BiucfMtt, to see, 
owe their origin to Bacchus. 

That the theatres and amphitheatres were two different 
sorts of edifices, was never questioned, the former being 
built in the shape of a semicircle ; the other generally 
oval so as to make the same figure as if two theatres 
should be joined together. Yet the same place is often 
called by these names in several authors. They seem, 
too, to have been designed for quite different ends : the 
theatres for stage plays, the amphitheatres for the greater 
shows of gladiators, wild beasts, &c. The following are 
the most important parts of both. 

Scena was a partition reaching quite across the theatre. 

What other temples deserve notice ? Give an accowwl o^ iVw^ 
temple of Saturn? Of Janus ? 
What was the origin theatres ? What is the (WffeT^ivc^Xi^VN^wv 
tbeatrp and amphitheatre ? What was the sccna ^ 
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being maile cither to turn round or dnw np, to preaeut a 
new pro?pocUo the spectators. 

Prosfriiiiirn waa tbe space of ground jost belbre the 
scene, wliiTt; the mlpifam stood, into nliich the actors 
came ffrjni behina the steaea lo perform. 

The miiUle p»rl, or area of Ihe ampliilhentre waa 
called eavfa, liecauic it was considerably lower than the 
other parts, whence, perhaps, the name of pit in our play- 
houseB \vas barroived ; and itrena, because it used to be 
atrown with sand, lo binder ibe performers from sUp- 
ping. 

There wis a threefold distinction of the seats, accord- 
ing to the ordinary division of the people into sRiiators, 
knights, BiA commona. Tbs firat Ttnge wu called or- 
cheatra, from ifxi'f^^, because in that part of the Gre- 
cian theatres, the dances were perlbrmed; the second 
tqueilria; and the other jjopuioria. 

The Flavian amphitheatre, now batter known by tbe 
name of the Colisaum, from its atupendous magnitude, 
excites the aatonishcnent of the world. It waa five hun- 
dred tiftj feet in length, and four hnndred acvcnty in 
. breadth, and one hundred aixty in height. It was sur- 
O/f^ rounded M the top by a portico resting on eighty arches, 
and divided into four atoriea. The arrangement of the 
acats was similar to that jn the theatres, but there was a 
large box projecting from one aide, and covered with g 
canopy of state foe the accommodation of the cmperoi 
and the magistrates, who were snriouDdcd with all the 
insignia of office. 

As cotnb.-vis of wild beasts formed a chief pnrt of the 
amusements, tlicy were secured in dena around the arena 
or stage, which wasstronglyeneircled byacanal, to guard 
the spccialora against their attacks. 

These precauliona,botro*er, were not always sulTicient 
and inatances occurred in which the animalaaprungaurosi 
the barrier. 

This huge pile was commenced by Vespasian, and wai 
roared with a portion of the materials of Nero'a goidcr 

Tho proscenium 1 tbe tavta 1 What was Ihe division of thi 
eaals.' Give an account of the CalisEum? Uow wore tho wik 
beaata aecured ! Wore these piecualuiaB o.\'««i^a a>ifiitTOn\.'>. t 
whom Has I2iis pile commenced? 
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palace : its form was oval, and it is supposed to have con- 
tained upwards of eighty thousand persons, A large part 
of this vast edifice still remains. 

Theatres, id the first ages of the commonwealth^ were 
only temporary, and composed of wood. 

Of these, the most celebrated was that of Marcus Scan- 
rus — the scenes of which were divided into three partp- 
tions, one above another, the first consisting of one hun- 
dred and twenty pillars of marble ; the next, of the like 
number of pillars, curiously wrought in glass. The top of 
all had the same number of pillars adorned with gilded 
tablets. Between the pillars were set three thousand sta- 
tues and images of brass. The cavea would hold eighty 
thousand men. 

Pompey the great was the first who undertook the rais- 
ing of a fixed theatre, which he built nobly of square 
stone. Some of the remains of this theatre are still to 
be seen at Rome. 

The circi were places set apart for the celebration of 
several sorts of games : — they were generally oblong or 
almost in the shape of a bow, having a. waH quite round, 
with ranges of seats for the convenience of spectators. At 
the entrance of the circus stood the carceres or lists', 
whence they started, and just by them, one of the meta or 
marks — the other stairdiirg'at the farther end to conclude 
the race. 

The most remarkable, was the circus maximus, built 
by Tarquinius Prisons : — the length of it was four sta* 
dia, or furlongs, the breadth the same number of acres^, 
with a trench often feet deep, and as many broad, to re- 
ceive the water, and seats enough for one hundred fifty 
thousand men. It was extremely beautiful and adorned 
by succeeding princes, and enlarged to such a prodigious 
extent as to be able to contain in their proper seats two 
hundred and sixty thousand spectators. 

The naumachim or places for the shows of sea-engage- 
ments are no where particularly described, but we may 
suppose them similar to the circi and amphitheatres. 

What was the first construction of theatres ? Which was the 
moat celebrated? What is said of Pompey >. NVVvtiA. vj«t^ \Xv% 
eirei 9 Which was the most remarkable ? 'WVi^X v? ^t^ >^\^ ua>k* 
maehice ? 
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^ The stadia were places in the form of circi, for the 
running of men and horses. A beautiful one was built by 
Domitian. 

The xj/sti were places constructed like porticos^ in 
which the wrestlers exercised. 

The Campus Martins, famous on so many accounts^ 
was a large plain field, lying near the Tiber, whence 
we find it sometimes under the name of Tiherinus: — it 
was called Martins, because it had been consecrated by 
the old Romans to the god Mars. Besides the pleasant 
situation and other natural ornaments, the continual 
sports and exercises performed there, made it one of the 
most interesting sights near the city. Here the young 
noblemen practised all kinds of feats of activity and learn- 
ed the use of arms. Here were the races either with cha- 
riots or single horses. Besides this, it was nobly adorned 
with the statues of famous men, with arches, columns and 
porticos, and other magnificent structures. Here stood 
the villa pnblica or palace, for the reception and enter- 
tainment of ambassadors from foreign states, who were not 
allowed to enter the city. 

The Roman cnricB were of two sorts, divine and civil. 
In the former, the priests and religious orders met for the 
regulation of the rights and ceremonies belonging to the 
worship of the gods. In the other, the senate used to 
assemble, to consult about the public concerns of the 
commonwealth. The senate could not meet in such a 
place, unless it had been solemnly consecrated by the au- 
gurs, and made of the same nature as a temple. 

The Roman forums were public buildings about three 
times as long as they were broad. All the compass of the 
forum was surrounded by arched porticos, some passages 
being left as places of entrance. 

There were two kinds, fora civilia and fora vena' 
lia. The first were designed for the ornaments of the city, 
and for the use of public courts of justice. The others 
were erected foi* the necessities and conveniences of the 
inhabitants, and were no doubt equivalent to our markets. 

What were ihe stadia ? xystil The campus martius 7 What 
were the Roman curice 7 What were the Roman forums 7 How 
many kinds of forums were there ? 
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The most remarkable were the Roman forum, built by 
Romulus, and adorned with porticos on all sides, bj 
Tarquinius Priscus : this was the most ancient and most 
frequently used in public affairs. 

The Julian forum, built by Julius Caesar, with the 
spoils taken in the Gallic war ; the area alone, cost one 
hundred thousand sesterces, equal to 3570 dollars. 

The Augustan forum, built by Augustus Csesar, contain- 
ing statues in the two porticos, on each side of the 
main building. In one were all the Latin kings, beginning 
with iEneas : in the other, all the Roman kings, begin- 
ning with Romulus, and most of the eminent persons in 
the commonwealth, and Augustus himself among the 
rest, with an infvjription upon the pedestal of every sta- 
tue, expressing the chief actions and exploits of the person 
it represented. 

. The forum of Trajan, erected by the emperor Trajan, 
with the foreign spoils he had taken in the wars ; the 
covering was all brass, and the porticos exceedingly beau- 
tiful. 

The chief for a venalia or markets, were hoarium, for 
oxen and beef, suarium, for swine, pistoriuniy for bread, 
cupedinarium, for dainties, and holitorium, for roots, sal- 
lads and similar things. 

The comitium was only a part of the Roman forum, 
which served sometimes for the celebration of the comitia ; 
here stood the rostra, a kind of pulpit, adorned with the 
beaks of ships taken in a sea fight, from the inhabitants 
of Antium in Italy ; here causes were pleaded, orations 
made, and funeral panegyrics delivered. 

Describe the Roman forum. The Julian forum. The Augustan 
forum. The forum of Trajan. What were the chief /ora oeno- 
Ua ? What was the comitium 7 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Porticos, arches, columns and trophies. 

The porticos are worthy of observation: they were 
structures of curious work and extraordinary beauty, an- 
nexed to public edifices, sacred and civil, as well for orna- 
ment as use. 

They generally took their names either from the temples 
which they stood near, from the builders, from the natiure 
and form of the building or from the remarkable paintp^ 
ings in them. 

They were sometimes used for the assemblies of the 
senate ; sometimes the jewellers and such as dealt in 
the most precious wares took their stand here to expose 
their goods for sale ; but the general u§e they were put 
to, was the pleasure of walking or riding in them, like 
the present piazzas in Italy. 

Arches were public buildings designed for the encour- 
agement and reward of noble enterprizes,erected generally 
to" the honor of such eminent persons as had either won a 
victory of extraordinary consequence abroad, or had res- 
cued the commonwealth, at home, from any considerable 
danger. 

At first they were plain and rude structures, by no 
means remarkable for beauty or taste : but in latter times 
no expense was thought too great to render them in the 
highest manner splendid and magnificent. 'The arches 
built by Romulus, were only of brick, that of Camillus 
of plain square stone, but those of Caesar, Drusus, Titus, 
&c. were all of marble. 

Their figure was at first semicircular, whence probably 
they took their names ; afterwards they were built four 
square with a spacious arched gate in the middle, and small 
ones on each side. Upon the vaulted part of the middle 
gate, hung little winged images, representing victory with 
crowns in their hands, which, when they were 1^ down. 

What were the porticos ? From vrhal did t\\e^ t&k^ Iheic names? 
What was their use } What were the aiclies) 'W>M\'w«t^ V\ivj 
mt Sratf Deacribe them. 
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they put upon the conqueror's head, as he passed under 
the triumph. 

The columns or pillars, over the sepulchres of distin- 
guished men, were great ornaments to the city : they were 
at last converted to the same design as the arches, for the 
honorable memorial of some noble victory or exploit. The 
pillars of the emperors Trajan and Antoninus deserve par- 
ticular attention for their beauty and curious workman- 
ship. 

The formerwas set up in the middle of Trajan's forum, 
being composed of twenty -four great stones of marble, but 
50 skilfully cemented as to appear one entire stone. The 
height was one hundred forty -four feet; it is ascended on 
the inside by one hundred eighty -five winding stairs,and has 
forty little windows for the admission of light. The whole 
pillar is incrustedwith marble, in which are expressed all 
the noble actions of the emperor, and particularly the De- 
cian war. 

But its noblest ornament was the gigantic statue of 
Trajan on the top, being no less than twenty feet high ; 
he was represented in a coat of armour proper to the gen- 
eral, holding in his left hand a sceptre, in his right a hol- 
iow globe of fire, in which his own ashes were deposited 
after his death. 

The column of Antoninus was raised in imitation of this, 
which it exceeded only in one respect, that it was one 
hundred seventy-six feet high — for the work was much 
inferior to the former, being undertaken in the declining 
age of the empire. The ascent on the inside was by one 
hundred six steps, and the windows, in the sides, fifly- 
«ix ; the sculpture and the other ornaments were of the 
same nature as those of the first, and on the top stood a 
colossal statue of the emperor naked, as appears from his 
coins. 

Both of these columns are still standing at Rome ; the 
former almost entire : but Pope Sixtus the first, instead of 
the two statues of the emperors, set up St. Peter's, on the 
column of Trajan, and St. Paul's on that of Antoninus. 

What were the columns or pillars ? Bescnbe Wve \fC^^i ^i 'Yx%!- 
j^a, Wbmt was its noblest ornament } Th^ ciA^simiv o^ K^\«CAr 
jauMU Are tbesfi Btill standing ^ 
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There was likewise a gilded pillar in the foram, called 
the milliarium aureum, erected by Augustus Caesar, at 
whidh all the highways of Italy met and were concluded; 
from this they counted their miles, at the end of every 
mile setting up a stone, whence came the phrase primus 
ab urbe lapis. 

But the most remarkable was the columna rostrata, set 
up to the honor of Caius Duilius, when he had gained a 
victory over the Carthaginian and Sicilian fleets, foar 
hundred ninety -three years from the foundation of the city, 
and adorned with the beaks of the vessels taken in the 
engagement. This is still to be seen at Rome ; the in- 
scription on the basis is a noble example of the old way 
of writing, in the early times of the commonwealth. 

Trophies were spoils taken from the enemy, and fixed 
upon any thing as signs or monuments of victory : they 
were erected usually in the place where it was gained 
and consecrated to some divinity, with an inscription. 



CHAPTER X. 

Bagnios, aqueducts y sewers and public ways. 

The Romans expended immense sums of money on 
their bagnios. The most remarkable were those of the 
emperors Dioclesian and Anton ius Caracalla — great part 
of which are standing at this time, and with the high ar- 
ches, the beautiful and stately pillars, the abundance of 
foreign marble, the curious vaulting of the roofs, and the 
prodigious number of spacious apartments, may be con- 
sidered among the greatest curiosities of Rome. 

The first invention of aqueducts, is attributed to Appi- 
us Claudius, four hundred forty-one years from the foun- 



What other pillar was there ? Which was the most remarka- 
ble ? What were trophies ? What is said of the bagnios of tb9 
BamaDa f Giye an~accoui)t of the ac^ueducts^ 
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dation of the city, who brought water into the city, by a 
channel of eleven miles in length — but afterwards several 

others of crreater magnitude were built : several of them 

• 

were cut through the mountains, and all other impedi- 
ments for about forty miles together, and of such a height, 
that a man on horseback might ride through them with- 
out the least difficulty. But this is meant only of the 
constant course of the channel, for the vaults and arches 
were in some places one hundred and nine fret high. It 
is said that Rome was supplied with five hundred thou- 
sand hogsheads every twenty-four hours by means of these 
aqueducts. 

The cloaccR or sewers were constructed by undermin* 
ing and cutting through the seven hills upon which Rome 
stood, making the city hang, as it were, between heaveo 
and earth, and capable of being sailed under. 

Marcus Agrippa, in his edileshij), made no less than 
seven streams meet together under ground, in one main 
channel, with such a rapid current as to carry all before 
them, that they met with in their passa(?e. Sometimes in 
a flood, the waters of the Tiber opposed them in their 
course, and the two streams encountered each other 
with great fury : yet the works preserved their old 
strength, without any sensible damage : sometimes the 
ruins of whole buildings, destroyed by fire or other casa- 
alties, pressed heavily upon the frame : sometimes ter- 
rible earthquakes shook the foundation ; yet they still 
continued impregnable. 

The public ways were built with extraordinary care to 
a great distance from the city on all sides ; they were 
generally paved with flint, though sometimes, and espe- 
cially without the city, with pebbles and gravel. 

The most noble was the Appian way, the length of which 
was generally computed at three hundred and fifty miles : 
it was twelve feet broad, made of huge stones, most of 
them blue. Its strength was so great, that after it had 
been built two thousand years, it was in most places, for 
several miles together, perfectly sound.. 



How were the cloaem constracted \ Wbat vw doxv^iXs^ ^^^ 
w Agrippa f What is said of the puWc 'wa^*^. V^Vv^xv^^ 



eu§ Agrippa f What is said of the puWc 
the most noble ? 

4* 
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CHAPTER XL 
Of augurs and auguries. 

The business of the augurs or soothsayers was to in^ 
terpret dreams, oracles, prodigies^ &,c, and to tell whethr 
er any action should be fortunate or prejudicial to any 
particular persons, or to the whole commonwealth. 

There are five kinds of auguries mentioned in authors 
— 1st. From the appearances in heaven, — as thunder^ 
lightning, comets, and other meteors ; as, for instance, 
whether the thunder came from the right or left, whether 
the number of strokes were even or odd, &lc, 

2d. From birds, whence they had the name of aus- 
pices, from aois and specio ; some birds furnished them 
with observations from their chattering and singing,^ — 
such as crows, owls, &c.— others from their flying, as 
eagles, vultures, &c. 

To take both these kinds of auguries, the observer 
stood upon a tower with his head covered in a gowD, 
peculiar to his office, and turning his face towards the 
east, marked out the heavens into four quarters, with a 
short, straight rod, with a little turning at oue end : this 
done, he staid waiting for the omen, which never signi- 
fied anything, unless confirmed by another of the same 
sort. 

3d. From chickens kept in a coop for this purpose. 
The manner of divining from them was as follows : — 
early in the morning, the augur, commanding a general 
silence, ordered the coop to be op'ened, and threw 
down a handful of crumbs or corn : if the chickens did 
not immediately run to the food, if they scattered it with 
their wings, if they went by without taking notice 
of it, or if they flew away, the omen was reckoned unfor- 
tunate, and to portend nothing but danger or mischance ; 
but if they leaped directly from the pen, and eat vora- 

Wba,t waa the business of the augurs ? How many kinds of au- 
trorhm are there i What is the 2d? How vi^t^ >>a«B« Vnk^ Vnv^ 
afauguriea takea f What was the M kiuA, ^uA. Vlomi \^wx\ 
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piously, there was great assurance of happiness and sue* 
cess. 

4th. From beasts, such as foxes, wolves, goats, heif- 
ers, &c. ; the general observations about these, were, 
whether they appeared in a strange place, or crossed the 
way, or whether they ran to the right or the left, &c. 

The last kind of divination was from unui>ual acci- 
dents, such as sneezing, stumbling, seeing apparitions, 
hearing strange voices, the falling of salt upon the table, 
&c. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Oj the aruspices, pontifices, quindeccmviri ^ vestals, ^e, 

/The business of aruspices was to look upon the beasts 
offered in sacrifices, and by them to divine the success of 
any enterprize. 

They took their observations, 1st. From the beasts be- 
fore they were cut up. 2d. From the entrails of those 
beasts after they were cut up. 3d. From the flame that 
used to rise when they were burning. 4th. From the 
floor of bran, from the frankincense^ wine and water 
which they used in the sacrifice. 

The offices of the pontifices were to give judgment in 
all causes relating to religion, to inquire into the lives of 
the inferior priests, and to punish them if they saw occa- 
sion ; to prescribe rules for public worship ; to regulate 
the feasts, sacrifices, and all other sacred institutions. 
The master or superintendent of the pontifices was one of 
the most honorable offices in the commonwealth. 

The quindecemviri had the charge of the sibylline books ; 
inspected them by the appointment of the senate in dau- 
. ■ I ■ ■ ■ , • 

What was the fourth kind ? What was the last kind of divina- 
fioD? 

What was the biiaineBs of the aruspices? From ViWV ^^^ Wfe'j 
frntoiiieir observations^ What was the ofi&ce of \W'^otL\j&^^%^ 
fVAMi was the duty of the quindecemviri* 
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gerous junctures, and performed the sacrifices which tbey 
enjoined. 

They are said to have been instituted on the following 
occasion : A certain woman called Amalthea, is said to 
have come to Tarquin the proud, wishing to sell nine 
books of sibylline or prophetic oracles : but upon Tar- 
quin's refusal to give her the price she asked, she went 
away and burnt three of them. Returning soon after, she 
asked the same price for the remaining six : whereupon, 
being ridiculed by the king, she went and burnt three 
more ; and coming back, still demanded the same price 
for those which remained. Tarquin, surprised at this 
strange conduct of the woman, consulted the augurs what 
to do ; they, regretting the loss of the books which had 
been destroyed, advised the king to give the price re- 
quired. The woman therefore, having delivered the 
books, and directed them to be carefully kept, disappeared, 
and was never afterwards seen. 

These books were supposed to contain the fate of the 
Roman empire, and therefore, in public danger or ca- 
lamity, they were frequently inspected ; they were kept 
wiih great care in a chest under ground, in the capitol. 

:' The institution of the vestal virgins is generally attri- 
buted to Numa ; their office was to attend upon the rites 
of Vesta, the chief part of it being the preservation of the 
holy fire: they were obliged to keep this with the great- 
est care, and if it happened to go out, it was thought im- 
piety to light it by any common flame, but they made use 
of the pure rays of the sun. 

The famous palladium brought from Troy by iEneas, 
was likewise guarded by them, for Ulysses, and Diomedes 
stole only a counterfeit one, a copy of the other which was 
kept with less care. 

The number of the Vestals was six, and they were 
admitted between the years of six and ten. 

The chief rules prescribed by their founder, were to 
vow the strictest chastity for the space of thirty years ;— 

Why were they instituted ? What were these books supposed 
to contain ? To whom is the institution of the vestal virgins attri- 
bated, tmd what was their office ? What is Ba,\d oC the palladium ? 
WAat was the number of the vestals, and when Vfei% iVi^ 5i\i<i*«u"\ 
W5&«/ were the chief rules prescribed fox ihiBm>. 
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the first ten they were only novices, being obliged to 
learn the ceremonies and perfect themselves in the duties 
of their religion ; the next ten years they discharged 
the duties of priests, and spent the remaining ten in in- 
Btrncting others. 

If they broke their vow of virginity, they were buried 
alive in a place without the city wall, allotted for that pur- 
pose. 

This severe condition was recompensed with several 
privileges and prerogatives : their persons were sacred : 
in public they usually appeared on a magnificent car, 
drawn by white horses, followed by a numerous retinue of 
female slaves, and preceded by lictors; and if they met a 
malefactor going to punishment, they had power to remit 
his sentence. 

The septemviri were priests among the Romans, who 
prepared the sacred feasts at games, processions, and oth- 
er solemn occasions : they were likewise assistants to 
the pontifices. 

Thefratres ambarvales, twelve in number, were those 
priests who offered up sacrifices for the fertility of the 
ground. 

The euriones performed the rites in each curia. 

Thefeciales were employed in declaring war or peace. 

Among the flamines or priests of particular gods, were, 
iBt.Jlamen dialis the priest of Jupiter. This was an office 
of great dignity, but subjected to many restrictions ; as 
that he should not ride on horseback, nor slay one night 
without the city, nor take an oath, and several others. 

2d. The salii, priests of Mars, so called, because on sol- /_ 
emn occasions they used to go throughV^ie city dancing^ CT. 
drest in an embroidered tunic, bound \vith a brazen belt ^ 
and 3,toga pretexta or trabea; having on their head a cap 
rising to a considerable height in the form of a conc,with 
a sword by their side, in their right hand a spear or rod, 
and in their left, one of the ancilia or shields of Mars.—- 

What was tho puDishment if they broke their vow ? What 
privileges had they ? Who were the septemviri ? Who were 
the fr aires ambarvaUs 7 The curiones7 The feciaU» 1 H^V^ 
Witf ihejlamen dialis 7 Who were the 8 alii 1 
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The most solemn procession of the salii was on the fiiit 
of Marchp in commemoration of the time when the sa- 
cred shield was believed to have fallen from heaven in the 
reign of Numa. 

3d. The luperci priests of Pan were so called, from i 
wolf, because that god was supposed to keep the wolves from 
the 6hec[$. Hence the place where he was worshipped 
was called lupercal, and his festival lupercalia, which 
was celebrated in February, at which the luperci ran up 
and down the city naked, having only a girdle of goat- 
skin round their waists, and thongs of the same in their 
hands, with which they struck those they met. 

It is said that Antony, while chief of the luperci, 
went according to concert, it is believed, almost naked in- 
to the forum, attended by his lictors, and having made a 
harangue to the people from the rostra, presented a crown 
to Caesar, who was sitting there, surrounded by the whole 
senate and people. He attempted frequently to pat the 
crown upon his head, addressing him by the title of king, 
and declarincr that what he said and did was at the desire 
of his fellow citizens ; but Caesar perceiving the strong- 
est marks of aversion in the people, rejected it, sayings 
that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, and theref^jre sent 
the crown to the capitol, as a present to that god^J 



■^ 



CHAPTER XIII 
Religious ceremonies of the Romans. 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, 
vows, and sacrifices. No act of religious worship was 
performed without prayer; while praying, they stood 
usually with their heads covered, looking towards the 
east ; a priest pronounced the words before them ; — they 
frequently touched the altars or knees of the images of 
the gods; turning themselves round in a circle towards 

Who were the luperci? What is said of Antony? 
Wbat IB said of the worship of the (oda^ 
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the right, sometimes putting their right hand to their 
month, and also prostrating themselves on the ground. 

They vowed temples, games, sacrifices, gifts, d&c. 
Sometimes they iised to write their vows on paper or 
waxen tablets, to seal them up, and fasten them with wax 
to the knees of (he images of the gods, that being sup- 
posed to be the seat of mercy. 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered 
them, shonld come chaste and pure ; that they should 
bathe themselves, be dressed in white robes, and crowned 
with the leaves of the tree which was thoucrju most ac* 
eeptable to the god whom they worshipped. 

The animals offered for sacrifice were without spot or 
blemish ; they were adorned with fillets, ribbons, and 
crowns ; their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to the altar with a loose rope, that 
it might not seem to be brought by force, which was 
reckoned a bad omen. Aflcr silence was proclaimed, a 
salted cake was sprinkled on the head of the beast, and 
frankincense and wine poured between his horns, the 
priest having first tasted the wine himself, and given it to 
be tasted by those that stood next him, which was called 
Kbatio — the priest then plucked the highest hairs be- 
tween the horns, and threw them into the fire — the vic- 
tim was struck with an axe or mall, then stabbed with 
knives^ and the blood being caught in goblets, was poured 
on the altar — it was then flayed and dissected ; then 
the entrails were inspected by the aruspices and if the 
signs were favorable, they were said to have oflTered up 
an acceptable sacrifice, or to have pacified the gods; if 
not, another victim was offered up, and sometimes eeve- 
raL The parts which fell to the gods were sprinkled 
with meal, wine, and frankincense, and burnt on the al- 
tar. When the sacrifice was finished, the priest, having 
washed his hands, and uttered certain prayers, again. 
made a libation, and the people were dismissed. 

Haman sacrifices were also offered among the Romans ; 
persons guilty of certain crimes, as treachery or sedition, 

• What vows did they make ? What viras required of those ofier- 
iog a sacrifice / What is said of the amma\& Vo \)e «>«.<sr&K.«W 
Describe the ceremony of ofiering a sacii&CQ \ ^ fti^ YwsSkKJV «w»- 
riSces ever offered ? 
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were devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods, and tfaere^ 
fore any one might slay them with impunity. 

Altars and temples afforded an asylum or plaeeof refuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, as well as among the Jewfl^ 
chiefly to slaves from the cruelty of their masters, and to 
insolvent debtors and criminals, where it was considered 
impious to touch them ; but sometimes they put fire and 
combustible materials around the place, that the person 
might appear to be forced away, not by men, but by a 
god; or shut up the temple and unroofed it, thai he 
might perish in the open air. ■■ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Roman year* 

Romulus divided the year into ten months ; the first of 
which was called March from Mars, his supposed father; 
the 2d, April, either from the Greek name of Venus, 
(*A^goJ/Tj|) or because trees and flowers open their buds, 
during that month ; the 3d, May, from Maia, the mother 
of Mercury ; the 4th, June, from the goddess Juno ; 
5th, July, from Julius Caesar; 6th, August, from Augustus 
Caesar ; the rest were called from their number, Septem- 
ber, October, November, December. 

Numa added two months — January from Janus, and 
February because the people were then purified, (februar 
hatur) by an expiatory sacrifice from the sin of the whole 
year : for this anciently was the last month in the year. 

Numa in imitation of the Greeks divided the year in- 
to twelve lunar months, according to the course of the 
moon, but as this mode of division did not correspond 
with the course of the sun, he ordained that an intercala- 
ry month should be added every other year. 

Julius Caesar afterwards abolished this month, and with 

Were altars and temples places of refuge, and to whom ? 

How did Romulus divide tbe year ? What addition did Numa 
make ? How did he divide the year ? What was done by Juliufl 
€^ar f 
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the assistance of Sosigenes, a skilful astronomer of Alexan- 
dria, in the year of Rome 707, arranged the year accord- 
ing to the course of the sun, commencing with the first of 
January, and assigned to each month the number of daya 
which they still retain. This is the celebrated Julian 
or Bolar year, which has been since maintained without 
any other alteration than that of the new style, introduced 
by pope Gregory, A. D. 1582, and adopted in England 
in 1752, when eleven days were dropped between the se- 
cond and fourteenth of September. 

The months were divided into three parts, kalendsy 
nones and ides. They commenced with the kalends ; the 
nones occurred on the fifth, and the ides on the thirteenth, 
except in March, May, July, and October, when they fell 
on the seventh and fifteenth. 

In marking the days of the month they went back- 
wards: thus, January first was the first of the kalends 
of January — December thirty-first was pridie kalendas^ 
or the day next before the kalends of January — the day 
before that, or the thirtieth of December, tertio kalendas 
Januarii, or the third day before the kalends of January, 
and so on to the thirteenth, when came the Ides of Dec- 
ember. 

The day was either civil or natural ; the civil day waa 
from midnight to midnight; the natural day was from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. 

The use of clocks and watches was unknown to the 
Romans — nor was it till four hundred and forty-seven years 
after the building of the city, that the sun dial was intro- 
duced : about a century later, they first measured time 
by a water machine, which served by night, as well as by 
day. 

Their days were distinguished by the names of festi^ 
profesti, Rnd intercisi. The ycsfi were dedicated to reli- 
gious worship, the profesti were allotted to ordinary busi- 
ness, and the days which served partly for one and partly 
for the other were called inter cisi, or half holy days. 

How were the months divided 1 How did tbey mark the days 
of the month ? How was the day • divided ? Were clocks and 
watches known to the Romans? What dialiikc\kiGi^a»\>i«t% m^^N!^ 

5 
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The manner of reckoning by weeks was not introdae* 
ed antil late in the second century of the christian era : 
it was borrowed from the Egyptians, and the days were 
named after the planets : thus, Sunday from the Sun, Mon- 
day from the Moon, Tuesday from Mars, Wednesday from 
Mercury, Thursday from Jupiter, Friday from Venas, 8a« 
turday from Saturn/' 



CHAPTER XV. 

Roman Games, 

/ 

: The Roman games formed a part of religious worship, 
and were always consecrated to some god : they were ei- 
ther stated or vowed by generals in war, or celebrated on 
extraordinary occasions ; the most celebrated were those 
of the circus. 

Among them were first, chariot and horse races, of 
which the Romans were extravagantly fond. The char- 
ioteers were distributed into four parties or factions, from 
the different colours of their dresses. The spectators favor- 
ed one or other of the colours, as humor or caprice inclined 
them. It was not the swiftness of their horses, nor the art 
of the men that inclined them, but merely the dress. In the 
times of Justinian, no less than thirty thousand men are 
said to have lost their lives at Constantinople, in a tumult 
raised by contention among the partizans of the several 
colours. 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood, 
was determined by lot, and the person who presided at 
the games gave the signal for starting, by dropping a 
cloth ; then the chain of the hermuli being withdrawn, 
they sprung forward, and whoever first ran seven times 
round the course, was declared the victor ; he was then 
crowned, and received a prize in money of considerable 
value. 

-When was the manner of reckoning by weeks introduced ? 
What is said of the Roman games ? Describe the chariot and 
koise races. How did they determine the OTdet''. iu NvKich the 
mhrnriota or horses should stand ? 
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Second ; contests of agility and strength, of which 
there were (iTe kinds ; running, leaping, boxing, wrest- 
ling and throwing the discus or quoit. Boxers covered 
their hands with a kind of gloves, which had lead or iron 
sewed into them, to make the strokes fall with greater 
weight ; the combatants were previously trained in a 
place of exercise, and restricted to a particular diet. 

Third ; what was called venatiOf or the fighting of wild 
beasts with one another, or with men, called bestia' 
rtf, who were either forced to this by way of punishment, 
as the primitive christians often were, or sought volunta* 
rily, either from a natural ferocity of disposition, or induc- 
ed by hire. An incredible number of animals, of various 
kinds, were brought from all quarters, for the entertain- 
ment of the people, at an immense expense ; and 
were kept in enclosures called vivaria, till the day of 
exhibition. Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited 
at once five hundred lions, and eighteen elephants, who 
were all despatched in five days. 

Fourth ; naumacJiiaj or the representation of a sea fight : 
those who fought, were usually composed of captives or 
condemned malefactors, who fought to death, unless saved 
by the clemency of the emperors. 

In the next class of games were the shows of gladiators ; 
they were first exhibited at Rome by two brothers call- 
ed Bruti, at the funeral of their father, and for sometime 
they were only exhibited on such occasions : but after- 
wards, also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the saturnalia and feasts of Minerva. 

Incredible numbers of men were destroyed in this man- 
ner; after the triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, specta- 
cles were exhibited for one hundred twenty-three days, in 
which eleven thousand animals, of different kinds, were 
killed, and ten thousand gladiators fought, whence we may 
judge of other instances. The emperor Claudius, although 
naturally of a gentle disposition, is said to have been 
rendered cruel by often attending these spectacles. 

What were the contests of agility and strength t Wfaat was 
the vtnatio 7 What was the naumachia 7 Whal^iAlbft «cv^ 
of shows of gladiators^ Were many men de8lxo^«d.Viv\>Kia'in3iSDi> 
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/Oladiaiora were at first composed of slaves and captives, 
or of coDdemned malefactors, but afterwards also of free 
born citizens, induced by hire or inclination. 

When any gladiator was wounded, he lowered his 
arms as a sign of his being vanquished, but his fate de^ 
peuded on the pleasure of the people, who, if they wish- 
ed him to be saved, pressed down their thumbs ; if to be 
slain, they turned them up, and ordered him to receive 
the sword, which gladiators usually submitted to ^ with 
amazing fortitude. 

Such was the spirit engendered by these scenes of 
blood, that malefactors and unfortunate christians, dur- 
ing the period of the persecution against them, were 
compelled to risk their lives in these unequal contests ; 
and in the time of Nero, christians were dressed in e^kins, 
and thus distinguished, were hunted by dogs, or forced to 
contend with ferocious animals, by which they were de- 
voured. 

The next in order were the dramatic entertainments, 
of which there were three kinds. First ; comedy, which 
was a representation of common life, written in a familiar 
style, and usually with a happy issue : the design of it 
was, to expose vice and folly to ridicule. 

Second ; tragedy, or the representation of some one se- 
rious and important action ; in which illustrious persons 
are introduced as heroes, kings, &lc. written in an ele- 
vated style, and generally with an unhappy issue. 

The great end of tragedy was to excite the passions ; 
chiefly pity and horror : to inspire a love of virtue, and ao 
abhorrence of vice. 

The Roman tragedy and comedy differed from ours 
only in the chorus : this was a company of actors who usu- 
ally remained on the stage singing and conversing on 
the subject in the intervals of the acts. 
^— —^— — ■ — > 

To what class of men did gladiators usually belong ? What 
was done aAer a gladiator was wounded ? What was the efiect of 
these games? What was comedy among the Romans ? What 
was tragedy ? What was the object of tragedy 1 How did tha 
Roman tragedy and comedy differ from ours I 
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Pantomimes, or representations of dumb show, where 
the actors expressed every thing by their dancing and 
gestures, without speaking. 

Those who were most approved, received crowns, &e. 
as at other games ; at first composed of leaves or flowers, 
tied round the head with strings, afterwards of thin 
plates of brass gilt. 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain, which, con- 
trary to the modern custom, was drawn down when tba 
jftlay began^ and raised when it was over.y 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Magistrates. 

Rome was at first governed by kings, chosen by the 
people ; their power was not absolute, but limited ; their 
badges were the trabeaor white robe adorned with stripes 
of purple, a golden crown and ivory sceptre ; the curuU 
chair and twelve lictors with the fasces, that is, carrying 
each a bundle of rods, with an axe in the middle of them. 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for two hun- 
dred and forty-three years, under seven kings — Romulus, 
Nnma Pompilius,Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Marcius, Lucius 
Tarqninins Prisons, Servius Tullius, and Lucius Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, all of whom, except the last, may be said 
to have laid the foundation of Roman greatness by their 
good government. 

Tarquin being universally detested for his tyranny and 
cruelty, was expelled the city, with his wife and family, on 
account of the violence offered by his son Sextus to Lu- 
cretia, a noble lady, the wife of Collatinus. 

This revolution was brought about chiefly by means of 
Lucius Junius Brutus. The haughtiness and cruelty of 



What were pantomimes ? What rewards did they receive whe 
were most approved f How was the scenery concealed ? . 

What was the first ^vemment of Rome ? How long did the 
legal government subsist, and who were the kinp{ WVv^\.V%> 
csBM ofTarqaJD / By wiiom was the n\o\ul\Aikbio^^x. iWox 
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Tarqu'm inspired the Romans with the greatest arereioa 
to regal government, which they retained ever after. 

In the two hundred and forty-fourth year from the 
bailding of the city, they elected two umgistrates, of equal 
authority, and gave them the name of consuls. They had 
the 8an>e badges as the kings, except the crown, and near-^ 
ly the same power ; in time of war they possessed su- 
preme command,, and usually drew lots to determine 
which should remain in Rome — ^they levied soldiers,, nom- 
inated the greater part of the ofikers,, and provided what 
was necessary for their support. 

In dangerous conjunctures, they were armed by the 
senate with absolute power, by the solemn decree that the 
consuls should take care the republic receives no harm. 
In any serious tumult or sedition they called the Roman 
citizens to arms in these words, '* Let those who wish to 
save the republic follow me"— by which they easily check- 
ed' it.. 

Although their authority was very much inrpaired, first 
by the tribunes of the people, and afterwards upon the 
establishment of the empire, yet they were still employed 
in consulting the senate, administering justice, managing 
public games and the like, and had the honor to charac- 
terize the year by their own names. 

To be a candidate for the consulship, it was requisite 
to be forty-three years of age : to have gone through the 
inferior offices of qvccstor, cBdile, and prcetor — and to be 
present in a private station. 

The office of praetor was instituted partly because the 
consuls being often wholly taken up with foreign wars^ 
fou4id the want of some person to admrnister justice in 
the city ; and partly because the nobility, having lost their 
appropriation of the consulship, were am-hitious of obtain- 
ing some new honor in its room. lie was attended in the 
erty by two lictors^ who went before him with \\\& fasees^ 
and six lietors without the city ; he wore also, like the 
consvAs^the toga j^retexta^oT white robe fringed with pur- 
ple. 

Who wero-the next magistrates? What authority had they in 

t/mes of danger! Was their power ever diminished ? What was 

teqaAt'tn to, be a candidate ? Wh^ vtm tho o^c^ «»t \fWiV<it vtasi. 
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The power of the proetor, in the adminifitration of jas- 
tice, was expressed in three words, do, dico, addico. Bjr 
the word do he expressed his power in giving the form of 
a writ for trying and redressing a wrongs and in appoint- 
ing judges or jury to decide the cause : by dico he meant 
that he declared right, or gave judgment ; and by addico 
that he adjudged the goods of the debtor to the creditor. 
The praetor administered justice only in private or trivial 
oases; but in public and important causes, the people either 
judged themselves, or appointed persons called quasitores 
to preside. 

The censors were appointed to take an account of the 
number of the people, and the value of their fortunes, 
and superintend the public morals. They were usually 
chosen from the most respectable persons of consular dig- 
nity, at first only from among the patricians,, but after- 
wards likewise from the plebeians. 

They had the same ensigns as the consuls, except the 
Uetors, and were chosen every five years^but continued in 
office only a year and a half. When any of the senators 
or equites committed a dishonorable action, the censors 
coald erase the name of the former from the list, and de- 
prive the knight of his horse and ring; any other citizen, 
they degraded or deprived of all the privilege of a RomaD 
citizen, except liberty. 

Every fifth year after the numbering of the citizens, 
and the examination of their fortunes and manners, thev 
made a solemn lustration ^ or expiatory sacrifice, in the 
name of all the people. 

The title of eensor was esteemed more honorable tha» 
that of consul', although attended by less power : no one 
could be elected a second time, and they who filled it 
were remarkable for leading an irreproachable life ; so 
that it was considered the chief ornament of nobility to 
be sprung from a eensorian family. 

The appointment of tribunes of the people, may he 
attributed to the following cause ; the plebeians being 
oppressed by the patricians, on account of debt, made a 

What was the power of the prsetor in the administration of jus- 
tSce ? What was the duty of the censors \ 'WViaX y;^!^ ^^\t «».- 
#jfsi>/ Whu4 iva» done- by them every ^ftH'jewpl >N^% ^wa 
affi<;# honorable I Why were tribunes o£ l\\e veo^\^ «t\!r^Yo>ft^> 
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secession to a mountain, afterwards called mons sMer, 
three miles from Rome, nor could they be prevailed on to 
return, till they obtained from the patricians a remission of 
debts for those who were insolvent, and liberty to such as 
had been given up to serve their creditors : and likewise 
that the plebeians should have proper magistrates of their 
own, to protect their rights, whose person should be sft* 
cred and inviolable. 

They were at first five in number, but afterwards in- 
creased to ten ; they had no external mark of dignity^ 
except a kind of beadle, called viator, who went before 
them. 

The word veto, I forbid it, was at first the extent of their 
power, but it afterwards increased to such a degree, that 
under pretenoe of defending the rights of the people, thej 
did almost whatever they pleased. If any one hurt m 
tribune in word or deed, he was held accursed, and his 
property confiscated. 

The ediles were so called from their care of the public 
buildings ; they were either plebeian or curule ; the 
former, two in number, were appointed to be, as it were, 
the assistants of the tribunes of the commons, and to de- 
termine certain lesser causes, committed to them ; the 
latter, also two in number, were chosen from the patri- 
cians and plebeians, to perform certain public games. 

The quaestors were officers elected by the people, to take 
care of the public revenues ; there were at first only two 
of them, but two others were afterwards added, to accom- 
pany the armies ; and upon the conquest of all Italy, four 
more were created, who remained in the provinces. 

The principal charge of the city quaestors was the care 
of the treasury : they received and expended the public 
money, and exacted the fines imposed by the people : they 
kept the military standards, entertained foreign ambassa- 
dors, and took charge of the funerals of those who were 
buried at the public expense. 

Commanders returning from war, before they could ob- 
tain a triumph, were obliged to take an oath before the 

How many were there ? What authority had they ? Why 
were the ediles ao called ? Who were the quasBton ? What 
wmr tbm duty of the city qusettois } What waa lequirad of coib* 
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<{ucstors, that they had written to the senate a true ac- 
count of the number of the enemy they had slain, and 
of the citizens who were missing. 

The office of the provincial quaestors was to attend the 
consuls or praetors into their provinces ; to furnish the 
provisions and pay for the army ; to exact the taxes and 
tribute of the empire, and sell the spoils taken in war. 

The quaestorship was the first step of preferment to the 
other public offices, and to admission into the senate : its 
continuation was for but one year, and no one could be a 
candidate for it until he had completed his twenty-seventh 
year. 

The dictator was a magistrate invested with royal au» 
tfabrity, created in perilous circumstances, in time of pes* 
tilence, sedition, or when the commonwealth was attacked 
by dangerous enemies. 

His power was supreme both in peace and war, and 
was even above the laws ; he could raise and disband ar- 
mies, and determine upon the life and fortunes of Roman 
citizens, without consulting the senate or people ; when 
he was appointed, all other magistrates resigned their offi- 
ces, except the tribunes of the commons. 

The dictator could continue in office only sis month^^ 
but he usually resigned when he had effected the busi- 
ness for which he had been created; he was neither per- 
mitted to go out of Italy, nor ride on horseback, without 
the permission of the people : but the principal check 
against any abuse of power, was that he might be called 
to an account for his conduct, when he resigned bis 
office. 

A master of horse was nominated by the dictator im- 
mediately after his creation, usually from those of consu- 
lar or praetorian rank, whose office was to command the 
cavalry, and execute the ordersof the dictator. 

The decemviri were ten men invested with supreme 
power, who were appointed to draw up a code of laws, 
all the other magistrates having first resigned their of- 
. fices. 

What was the office of the provincial quaestors i 'Wh«A vi ««a4 
of the quwBtorsbjp i Who was the dictator \ >NVvtt\v««A Va& yvH* 
«r/ How long could he continue in office \ YfViO yiva \Vi^ is\«iii«K 
of horse f MVho were (he deeemniri ? 
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They at first behaved with great moderation, and ad- 
ministered justice to the p>eople every tenth day. Teo 
tables of laws were proposed by them, and ratified by tbt 
people, at the comitia centuriata. 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri 
were again appointed for another year, to make them. 
Bat as these new magistrates acted tyrannically, and 
teemed disposed to retain their command beyond the le- 
gal time, they were compelled to resign, chiefly on ac« 
coiyit of the base passion of Appius Claudius, one of their 
number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, who wa« 
slain by her father to prevent her falling into the deceravir'e 
hands. The cfecemmVi all perished, either in prison or in 
banishment. 

The consuls and all the chief magistrates, except the 
censors and the tribunes of the people, were preceded in 
pablic by a certain number, according to their rank of 
office, called lictors, each bearing on his shoulders as the 
insignia of office, the fasces and securis, which were a 
handle of rods with an axe, in the centre of one end ; 
but the lictors in attendance on dn inferior magistrate^ 
carried the fasces only, without the axe, to denote that he 
was not possessed of the power of capital punishments. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Of military Affairs. 

According to the Roman constitution, every free-bom 
citizen was a soldier, and bound to serve if called upon^ 
in the armies of the state at any period, from the age oi 
seventeen to forty-six. 

When the Romans thought themselves injured by any 
nation, they sent one or more of the priests, calledyicta- 
ks, to demand redress, and if it was not immediately giv- 
en, thirty three days were granted to consider the matter^ 

How did they behave 1 Were decemviri agfain appointed and 
wbmt WBa their conduct 1 Who were the lictors J Was militaty 
M0niee required by the Roman conBlituVion^ Y^Vx^I^^a vV^ c«t%- 
aonjr of declaring war? 
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after which war might be justly declared ; then the fe* 
eiales again went to their confines, and having thrown a 
bloody spear into them, formally declared war against 
that nation. 

The levy of the troops, the encampment, and much of 
the civil discipline, as well as the temporary command of 
the army, was intrusted to the military tribunes, six of 
whom were appointed to each legion. 

The legion usually consisted of three hundred horse, 
and three thousand cavalry : the different kinds of infant- 
ry which coiAposed it were three, the kastati, principes, 
and triarii. The first were so called because they fought 
with spears : they consisted of young men in the flower 
of life, and formed the first line in battle. The principes 
were men of middle age who occupied the second line. 
The triarii were old soldiers of approved valor, who form- 
ed the third line. 

There was a fourth kind of troops, called vclites from 
their swiftness and agility : these did not form a part of the 
legion, and had no certain post assigned them, but fought 
in scattered parties, wherever occasion required, usually 
before the lines. 

The imperial eagle was the common standard of the 
legion ; it was of gilt metal, borne on a spear by an offi- 
cer of rank, styled, from his office, aquilifer, and was re- 
garded by the soldiery with the greatest reverence. 
There were other ensigns, as A. B. C. D. in the frontis- 
piece. 

The only musical instruments used in the Roman army, 
were brazen trumpets of different forms, adapted to the 
▼arious duties of the service. 

The arms of the soldiery varied according to the bat- 
talion in which they served. Some were equipped with 
light javelins, and others with a missile weapon, called 
pilum, which they flung at the enemy, but all carried 
shields and abort swords of that description, usually styled 

What duties devolved upon the military tribunes ? Of how many 
toldiers did the legion consist? What was the fourth kind of in- 
fantry ? What was the common standard of the legion ? What 
wer« the mnsicali nstruments ? What were the arms of the sol- 
diMj ? 
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ent and thrust, which they wore on the right side, to pre- 
vent its interfering with the buckler, which they bore on 
the left arm. 

The shield was of an oblong or oval shape, with an 
iron boss jutting out in the middle, to glance off stones or 
darts ; it was four feet long and two and a half broad, 
made of pieces of wood joined together with small platea 
of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's hide. 

They were partly dressed in a metal cuirass with an 
nnder covering of cloth ; on the head they wore helmets 
of brass, either fastened under the chin, with plates of the 
same metal, or reaching to the shoulders, which they cor- 
ered and ornamented on the top, with flowing tufts of 
horse hair. 

The light infantry were variously armed with slings 
and darts as well as swords, and commonly wore a shaggy 
cap, in imitation of the head of some wild beast, of which 
the skin hung over their shoulders. The troops of the 
line wore greaves on the legs and heavy iron-bound san- 
dals on the feet. 

The cavalry were armed with spears and wore a coat 
of mail of chain work, or scales of brass or steel, often 
plated with gold, under which was a close garment that 
reached to their buskins. The helmet was surmounted 
with a plume, and with an ornament distinctive of each 
rank, or with some device according to the fancy of the 
wearers. 

The Romans made no use of saddles or stirrups, but 
merely cloths folded according to the convenience of the 
rider. 

Among the instruments used in war were towers con- 
sisting of different stories, from which showers of darts 
were discharged on the townsmen by means of engines 
called catapuUcey balistcB, and scorpiones. 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering 
ram : this was a long beam like the mast of a ship, and 

Describe the shield. How were they dressed ? What was tb« 
armour of the light infantry ? What was the armour of the cav- 
alry ? Did the Romans make use of saddles or stirrups ? What 
ipstrumentB of war were there .' Describe the battering ram. 
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armed al one end with iron, in the form of a ram's head, 
whence it had its name. It was suspended by the mid- 
dle, with ropes or chains fastened to a beam which lay 
across two posts, and hanging thus equally balanced, it was 
f iolently thrust forward, drawn back, and -again pushed 
forward^ until by repeated strokes it had broken down the 
wall. 

The discipline of the army was maintained with great 
•everity ; officers were exposed to degradation for rois- 
eonduct, and the private soldier to corporal punishment. 
Whole legions who had transgressed their military duty 
were exposed to decimation, which consisted in drawing 
their names by lot, and putting every tenth man to the 
•word. 

The most common rewards were crowns of differ- 
ent forms ; the mural crown was presented to him who in 
the assault 6rst scaled the rampart of a town ; the castral, 
to those who were foremost in storming the enemy's en- 
trenchments ; the civic chaplet of oak leaves, to the sol- 
dier who saved his comrade's life in battle, and the tri- 
umphal laurel wreath to the general who commanded in 
a successful engagement. The radical crown was that 
worn by the emperors. 

When an army was freed from a blockade, the soldiers 
gave their deliverer a crown called ohsidionidis^ made of 
the grass which grew in the besieged place ; and to him 
ivho first boarded the ship of an enemy, a naval crown. 

But the greatest distinction that could be conferred on 
a commander, was a triumph ; this was granted only by 
the senate, on the occasion of a great victory. When 
decreed, the general returned to Rome, and was appointed 
by a special edict to the supreme command in the city ; 
on the day of his entry, a triumphal arch was erected of 
sculptured masonry, under which the procession passed. 

First came a detachment of cavalry, with a band of 
military music preceding a train of priests in their robes, 
who were followed by a hecatomb of the whitest oxen with 

What was the diadpline of the army ? What were the most 
common rewards ? To whom was the corona obsidionaWi y^«- 
seated 1 "Whmt was considered the greatest disitmclVniX Q\^« vsw 
mccoaat of m triumph, 
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gilded horns entwined with flowers; next were chariots, 
laden with the spoils of the vanquished ; and after theniy 
long ranks of chained captives conducted by files of lio- 
tors. Then came the conqueror, clothed in purple and 
crowned with laurel, having an ivory sceptre in his hand ; 
a band of children followed dressed in white, who threw 
perfumes from silver censors, while they chaunted the 
hymns of victory and the praises of the conquercu*. The 
march was closed by the victorious troops, with their wea^ 
pons wreathed with laurel ; the procession marched to 
the temple of Jupiter, where the victor descended and 
' dedicated his spoils to the gods. 

When the objects of the war had been obtained by a 
bloodless victory, a minor kind of triumph was granted, 
in which the general appeared on horseback, dressed in 
white, and crowned with myrtle, while in his hand he 
bore a branch of olive. No other living sacrifice was 
offered but sheep, from the name of which the ceremony 
was called an ovation. 

In consequence of the continual depredations to which 
the coast of Italy was subject, the Romans commenced 
the building of a number of vessels, to establish a fleet, 
taking for their model a Carthaginian vessel, which was 
formerly stranded on their coast. 

Their vessels were of two kinds, naves oneraruBj ships 
of burden, and naves longoRy ships of war : the former 
served to carry provisions, &c.: they were almost round^ 
very deep, and impelled by sails. 

The ships of war received their name from the number 
of banks of oars, one above another, which they contain* 
ed : thus a ship with three banks of oars was called fWre- 
misj one with four, quadriremiSy &c.; in these, sails were 
not used. 



What was an ovation 7 Had the Romans any fleet ? How 
many kinds of veoBeii had they ? What were the ships of war ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Assemblies and laws. 

An assembly of the whole Roman people, to give their 
?ote on any subject, was called comitia. There were 
three kinds, the curiata, centuHata^ and tributa. 

The comitia curiata were an assembly of the resident 
Roman citizens, who were divided into thirty curia, a ma- 
jority of which determined all matters of importance that 
were laid before them, such as the election of magistrates, 
the enacting of laws and judging of capital causes. 

The comitia centuriata, were the principal assembly of 
the people, in which they gave their votes, divided into 
centuries or classes according to the census. This was 
held for the election of consuls, praetors and censors ; per- 
sons accused of treason, were likewise tried here. 

When the proposition was made to give in their votes, 
the people separated, every one to his own tribe and cen- 
tury ; the names of the centuries were then thrown into a 
box, which being shaken, the century which came out 
first gave its vote ; each citizen of that century then re- 
ceived tablets on which were inscribed the initials of the 
candidates, or an approval or dissent from the law ; every 
one threw which he pleased of these tablets into a chest 
guarded by officers, and the majority was declared to be 
the vote of that century. 

In the comitia tributa, the people voted, divided into 
tribes, according to their regions or wards ; it was held 
to create inferior magistrates, to elect certain priests, to 
make laws, and to hold trials. 

The comitia continued to be assembled for upwards of 
seven hundred years, when that liberty was abridged by 
Julius Ccesar, and after him by Augustus, each of whom 
shared the right of creating magistrates with the people. 



What was an assembly of the Roman people called 1 What 
were the comitia curiata 7 What were the comitia centuria^ 
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9embhd i 
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Tiberius the second emperor, deprived the people alto* 
gether of the right of election. 

The extension of the Roman empire, the increase of 
riches, and consequently of crime, gave occasion to a great 
number of new laws, which were distinguished by the 
name of the person who proposed them, and by the sub- 
ject to which they referred. 

Civil trials, or diJQferences between private persons were 
tried in the forum by the prstor. If no adjustment conld 
be made between the two parties, the plaintiff obtained a 
writ from the prsBtor, which required the defendant to gire 
bail for his appearance on the third day, at which timey 
if either was not present when cited^ he lost his cause, un- 
less he had a valid excuse. 

Actions were either real, personal^ or mixed. Rea), 
was for obtaining a thing to which one had a real right, 
but was possessed by another. Personal, was against a 
person to bind him to the ful61ment of a contract, or to 
obtain redress for wrongs. Mixed, was when the actions 
had relation to persons and things. 

Afler the plaintiff had presented his case for trial, judges 
were appointed by the prstor, to hear and determine the 
matter, and fix the number of witnesses, that the suit 
might not be unreasonably protracted. The parties gave 
security that they would abide by the judgment, and 
the judges took a solemn oath to decide impartially ; afler 
this the cause was argued on both sides, assisted by wit- 
nesses, writings, &c. In giving sentence, the votes of a 
majority of the judges were necessary to decide against 
the defendant ; but if the number was equally divided, it 
was left to the prsetor to determine. 

Trial by jury, as established with us, was not known, 
but the mode of judging in criminal cases, seems to have 
resembled it. A certain number of senators and knights, 
or other citizens of respectability, were annually chosen 
by the prsetor, to act as his assessors, and some of these 
were appointed to sit in judgment with him. They de- 

What waathe coosequence of the eitensionof the Roman em* 
piro ? Where were civil trials held ? What were the different 
kinda of action f What was the form of ttiviU W«AixUl b^ ^ 
rjr known ^ 
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cided bj a majority of voices, and returned their verdict, 
either guilty, not guilty, or uncertain, in which latter in- 
stance the case was deferred ; but if the votes for acquit- 
tal and condemnation were equal, the culprit was dis- 
charged. 

There were also officers called centumvirij to the num- 
ber at first of 100, but afterwards of J 80, who were chos- 
en equally, from the 35 tribes, and together with the 
pnetor constituted a court of justice. 

Candidates for office wore a white robe, rendered shin- 
ing by the art of the fuller. They did not wear tunics, or 
waistcoats, either that they might appear more humble, or 
might more easily show the scars they had received on 
the breast. 

For a long time before the election, they endeavoured 
to gain the favour of the people, by every popular art, by 
going to their houses, by shaking hands with those they 
met, by addressing them in a kindly manner, and calling 
them by name, on which occasion they commonly had 
with them a monitor, who whispered in their ears every 
body's name. 

Criminal law was in many instances more severe than 
it is at the present day. Thus adultery, which now only 
subjects the offender to a civil suit, was by the Romans, 
as well as the ancient Jews, punished corporally. 

Forgery was not punished with death, unless the cul- 
prit was a slave; but freemen guilty of that crime were 
subject to banishment, which deprived them of their prop- 
erty and privileges; and false testimony, coining, and 
those offences which we term misdemeanors, exposed 
them to an interdiction from fire and water, or in fact an 
excommunication from society, which necessarily drov9 
them into banishment. 

The capital punishments consisted in beheading, 
strangling or precipitation from the Tarpeian rock, after 
the criminal had been publicly scourged. 

But parricides were not only looked on with that hor- 

Wbo were the eentumviri 7 What was the dress of candidates ? 
How did they gain the favor of the people ? What is said oC er\m- 
ioaUaw/ How was forgery punished > Y/Y\%\'«%\^ \)Bft ^i-K^^v.^ 
punishments f How were parriddea puniaV^d^ 

6* 
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ror with which they mutt be regarded in every state of 
society, but, from the high regard in whieh the filial do* 
ties were held, they were punished in a peculiar manner. 
The wretched offender was secured in a sack, together 
with a dog, a cock, a ?iper, and an ape, and then thrown 
into the nearest river. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
The Roman dress. 

The ordinary garments of the Romans were the togm 
and the tunic. 

The toga was a loose woollen robe, of a semicirculai 
form, without sleeves, open from the waist upwards, but 
closed from thence downwards, and surrounding the limbs 
as far as the middle of the leg. The upper part of the vest 
was drawn under the right arm, which was thus led un- 
covered, and, passing over the left shoulder, was there gath- 
ered in a knot,, whence it fell in folds across the breast : 
this flap being tucked into the girdle, formed a cavity 
which sometimes served as a pocket, and was frequently 
used as a covering for the head. Its color was white^ 
except in case of mourning, when a black or dark color 
was worn. The Romans were at great pains to adjust th» 
toga and make it hang gracefully. 

It was at first worn by women as well as men — bat 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe, called stola, 
with a broad border or fringe, reaching to the feet. Cour- 
tezans,, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the stola — hence called togatce, 

Roman citizens only were permitted to wear the toga, 
and banished persons were prohibited the use of it. The 
toga picta was so termed from the rich embroidery with 
which it was covered : — the toga palmata from its being 
wrought in figured palm leaves — this last was the triumph- 
al habit. 

WAat were the ordinary garments of l\ie Hotcivlxa'^ \)«&cr\M 
the io^a. Was ii ever worn by women >. CouVd wk^j >iM\.'^<iiiv%si 
^tizena wear it ^ 
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YooDg men^ until they were seveDteen years of age, 
and young women until they were married, wore a gown 
bordered with purple, called the toga prtetexia. 

After they had arrived at the age oC seventeen, young 
men assumed the toga virilis. 

The tunic was a white woollen vest worn below the 
toga, coming down a little below the knees before, and to 
the middle of the leg behind, at first without sleeves. 
Tunics with sleeves were reckoned efieminate : but un- 
der the emperors, these were used with fringes at the 
hands. The tunic was fastened by a girdle or belt about 
the waist, to keep it tight, which also served as a purse. 

The women wore a tunic which came down to their 
feet and covered their arms. 

Senators had a broad stripe of purple, sewed on the 
breast of their tunic, called latus clavuSy which is some- 
times put for the tunic itself, or the dignity of a senator. 

The equites were distinguished by a narrow stripe call- 
ed angustus clavus. 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but 
used sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces 
of cloth called from the parts which they covered, tibialia 
and feminalia. 

The chit f coverings for the feet were the calceus, which 
covered the whole foot, somewhat like our shoes, and was 
tied above with a latchet or lace, and the solea, a slipper or 
sandal which covered only the sole of the foot, and was 
fastened on with leather thongs or strings. 

The shoes of the senators came up to the middle of 
their legs, and had a golden or silver crescent on the top 
of the ftiot. The shoes of the soldiery were called cali' 
g€Rj sometimes shod with nails. Comedians wore the soc^i 
or slippers, and tragedians the cothurni. 

The ancient Romans went with their heads bare except 
at sacred rites, games, festivals, on journey or in war. 

What garment was worn by young persons ? What was worn by 
them after the age of seventeen ? Describe the tunic. Was it 
worn by women ? What was peculiar to senators ? What distin- 
guished the equitesl What was the covermg oC \Vi«\A^\ QS. 
ihefset/ What is said of the shoes of iVie leikaXotaX ^«»>\i^ 
JdeMd covered .' 
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Hence, of all the honors decreed to Cssar by the senate, 
he is said to have been chiefly pleased with that of alwayi 
wearing a laurel crown, because it covered his baldness, 
which was reckoned a deformity. At games and festi- 
vals a woollen cap or bonnet was worn. 

The head dress of women was at first very simple. They 
seldom went abroad, and when they did they almost al- 
ways had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury 
increased, dress became, with many, the chief object of 
attention. They anointed their hair with the richest per- 
fumes, and sometimes gave it a bright yellow color, by 
means of a composition or wash. It was likewise adorned 
with gold and pearls and precious stones : sometimes with 
garlands and chaplets of flowers.* 



CHAPTER XX. 
Of the fine arts and literature. 

The fine arts were unknown at Rome, until their suc- 
cessful commanders brought from Syracuse, Asia, Mace- 
donia and Corinth, the various specimens which those 
places afforded. So ignorant, indeed, were they of their 
real worth, that when the victories of Mummius had giv- 
en him possession of some of the finest productions of 
Grecian art, he threatened the persons to whom he in- 
trusted the carriage of some antique statues and rare 
pictures, '* that if they lost those, they should give him 
new ones." A taste by degrees began to prevail, which 
they gratified at the expense of every liberal feeling of 
public justice and private right. 

The art of printing being unknown, books were some- 
times written on parchment, but more generally on a pa- 
per made from the leaves of a plant called /?ap^rtf5, which 
grew and was prepared in Egypt. This plant was about 
ten cubits high, and had several coats or skins, one above 
another, which they separated with a needle. 



WbMt ia said of the head dress of womeu 
What ia said of the fine arts ? How were booVA N»tv\\«ii"*. 
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The iDstrumeDt used for writing was a reed, sharpened 
and split at the point, like our pens, called calamua. 
Their ink was sometimes composed of a black liquid 
emitted by the cuttle fish. 

The Romans commonly wrote only on one side of the 
paper, and joined one sheet to the end of another, till they 
finished what they had to write, and then rolled it on a 
cylinder or staff, hence called vohutiien. 

But memoranda or other unimportant matters, not in* 
tended to be preserved, were usually written on tablets 
spread with wax. This was effected by means of a metal 
pencil called aiylua, pointed at one end to scrape the let- 
ters, and flat at the other to smooth the wax when any 
correction was necessary. 

Julius CsBsar introduced the custom of folding letters 
in a flat square form, which were then divided into small 
pages, in the manner of a modern book. When forward- 
ed for delivery, they were usually perfumed and tied round 
with a silken thread, the ends of which were sealed with 
common wax. 

Letters were not subscribed, but the name of the wri- 
ter, and that of the person to whom they were addressed^ 
were inserted at the commencement — thus, Julius Caesar 
to his friend Antony, health. At the end was written a 
nimple Farewell ! 

The Romans had many private and public libraries. 
Adjoining to some of them were museums for the accom- 
modation of a college or society of learned men, who were 
supported there at the public expense, with a covered 
walk and seats, where they might dispute. 

The first public library at Rome, and probably in the 
world, was erected by Asinius Pollio, in the temple of lib- 
erty, on Mount Aventine. This was adorned by the 
stataes of the most celebrated men. 



With what did they write ? Did they write on both sides of the 
paper ? How were memoranda written ? What custom did Julius 
Caesar introduce ? Were letters subscribed ? Had the Romana 
any libraries ? Who erected the first public library ? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Raman Houses, 

The houses of the Romans are supposed at first to 
have been nothing more than thatched cottages. After 
the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a more 
solid and commodious manner, but the streets were very 
irregular. 

In the time of Nero the city was set on fire, and more 
than two-thirds of it burnt to the ground. That tyrant 
himself is said to have been the author of this conflagra* 
lion. He beheld it firom the tower of Mscenas, and be- 
ing delighted, as he said, with the beauty of the flames, 
played the taking of Troy, dressed like an actor. 

The city was then rebuilt with greater regularity and 
splendor — the streets were widened : the height of the 
bouses was limited to seventy feet, and each house bad a 
portico before it, fronting the street. 

Nero erected for himself a palace of extraordinary 
extent and magnificence. The enclosure extended fron) 
the Palatine to the Esquiline mount, which was more thaii 
a mile in breadth, and it was entirely surrounded with a 
spacious portico embellished with sculpture and statuary, 
among which stood a colossal statue of Nero himself, one 
hundred and twenty feet in height. The apartments were 
lined with marble, enriched with jasper, topaz, and other 
precious gems: the timber works and ceilings were inlaid 
with gold, ivory and mother of pearl. 

This noble edifice, which from its magnificence obtained 
the appellation of the golden house, was destroyed by 
Vespasian as being too gorgeous for the residence even 
of a Roman emperor. 

The principal parts of a private house were the vesiibu-^ 
lum or court before the gate, which was ornamented to- 

Wbat were the houses of the Romans ? What happened hi the 
time of Nero ? Was the city rebuilt ? What is said of Nero's 
palace? Whtii became of this e(Ufice! Wh«.t ^et^ iVa ^cincK 
pal partaofa house? 
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wards the street with a portico extending along the entire 
front. 

The atrium or hall, which was in the form of an oblong 
square, surrounded by galleries supported on pHlars. It 
contained a hearth on which a 6re was kept constantly 
burning, and around which were ranged the laresy or 
images of the ancestors of the family. 

These were usually nothing more than waxen busts, 
and, though held in great respect, were not treated with 
the same veneration as the penates^ or household gods, 
which were considered of divine origin, and were never 
exposed to the view of strangers, but were kept in an in- 
ner apartment, called penetralia. 

The outer door was furnished with a bell : the entrance 
was guarded by a slave in chains : he was armed with a 
staff, and attended by a dog. 

The houses had high sloping roofs, covered with broad 
tiles, and there was usually an open space in the centre 
to afford light to the inner apartments. 

The Romans were unacquainted with the use of chim- 
nies, and were consequently much annoyed by smoke. To 
remedy this, they sometimes anointed the wood of which 
their fuel was composed, with lees of oil. 

The windows were closed with blinds of linen or plates 
of horn, but more generally with shutters of wood. Dur- 
ing the time of the emperors, a species of transparent 
stone, cut into plates, was used for the purpose. Glass 
was not used for the admission of light into the apartments 
until towards the fifth century of the christian era. 

A villa was originally a farm-houseof an ordinary kind, 
and occupied by the industrious cultivator of the soil ; 
but when increasing riches inspired the citizens with a 
taste for new pleasures, it became the abode of opulence 
and luxury. 

Some villas were surrounded with large parks, in which 
deer and various foreign wild animals were kept, and in 
order to render the sheep that pastured on the lawn orna- 

What was the atrium 7 What were the l€ure$ 7 What is said 
of the outer door 1 What is said of the roofs \ Bid iVsABb^XEAxa 
j^ujre use of chimmes? What was a villa ^. WVlVv vtYkAX^ ^«t^ 
fiUas Burrounded ? 
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menu], we are told that they often dyed their fleeces 
with various colours. 

Large fish ponds were also a common appendage to the 
villas of [Arsons of fortune, and great expense was often 
incurred in stocking them. In general, however, conntry 
houses were merely surrounded with gardens, of which 
the Romans were extravagantly fond. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Marriages and funerals, 

A MARRIAGE ceremony was never solemnized without 
consulting the auspices, and offering sacrifices to the gods, 
particularly to Juno ; and the animals offered up on the 
occasion were deprived of their gall, in allusion to the 
absence of every thing bitter and malignant in the propos- 
ed union. 

A legal marriage was made in three different ways, 
called cor^arreatioy usua and coempHo. 

The first of these was the most ancient. A priest, in 
the presence of ten witnesses, made an offering to the 
gods, of a cake composed of salt water, and that kind of 
flour called ^'/ar," from which the name of the ceremony 
was derived. The bride and bridegroom mutually par- 
took of this, to denote the union that was to subsist be- 
tween them, and the sacrifice of a sheep ratified the 
interchange of their vows. 

When a woman, with the consent of her parents or 
guardian, lived an entire year with a man, with the in- 
tention of becoming his wife, it was called usus, 

Coemptio was an imaginary purchase which the husband 
and wife made of each other, by the exchange of some 
pieces of money. 

What other appendage had they P 

What is said of the marriage ceremony ? In how many ways 
was a legal marriage made ? What was the fiist~^? What was the 
Becond? WhnX was the third ? 
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A plaralitj of wires was forbidden among the Romans. 
The marriageable age was from fourteen for men, and 
twelve for girls. 

On the wedding day the bride was dressed hi a simple 
robe of pure white, bound with a zone of wool, which her 
husband alone was to unloose : her hair was divided into 
six locks, with the point of a spear, and crowned with 
flowers ; she wore a saffron colored veil, which envel- 
oped the entire person : her shoes were yellow, and had 
unusually high heels to give her an appearance of greater 
dignity. 

Thus attired she waited the arrival of the bridecrroom 
who went with a party of friends and carried her off with 
an appearance of violence, from the arms of her parents, 
to denote the reluctance she was supposed to feel at leav- 
ing her paternal roof. 

The nuptial ceremony was then performed ; in the 
evening she was conducted to her future home, preceded 
by the priests, and followed by her relations, friends, and 
servants, carrying presents of various domestic utensils. 

The door of the bridegroom's house was hung with gar- 
lands of flowers. When the bride came hither, she was 
asked who she was ; she answered, addressinnr the bride- 
groom, •* Where thou art Caius, there shall 1 be Caia," 
intimating that she would imitate the exemplary lif(E> of 
Caia, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus. She was then lift- 
ed over the threshold, or gently stepped over, it being 
considered ominous to touch it with her feet, because 
it was sacred to Vesta the froddess of vircrins. 

Upon her entrance, the keys of the house were deliver- 
ed to her, to denote her being intrusted with the man- 
agement of the family, and both she and her husband 
touched fire and water to intimate that their union was 
to last through every extremity. The bridegrocin then 
gave a great supper to all the company. Tliis fens! wag 

Was a plurality of wives allowed? What was the dress of the 
bride ? How was she taken from her father's houFe ? Wl at fol- 
lowed ? How was she received at the house of the brideirioooi ? 
What was done upon her entrance ? 

7 
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accompanied with music and dancings and the gnestf 
Bang a nuptial song in praise of the new married couple^ 

The Romans paid great attention to funeral rites, M* 
cause they believed that the souls of the unburied were 
not admitted into the abodes of the dead ; or at least 
wandered a hundred years along the river Styx before 
they were allowed to cross it. 

When any one was at the point of death^ his nearest re- 
lation present endeavored to catch his last breath with his 
mouth, for they believed that the soul or living principle 
thus went out at the mouth. The corpse was then bathed 
and perfumed ; dressed in the richest robes of the deceas- 
ed, and laid upou a couch strewn with flowers, with the 
feet towards the outer door. 

The funeral took place by torch light. The corpse 
was carried with the feet foremost on an open bier cov- 
ered with the richest cloth, and borne by the nearest re- 
latives and friends. It was preceded by the image of the 
deceased, together with tliose of his ancestors. 

The procession w^a^ attended by musicians, with wind 
instruments of a larger size and a deeper tone than those 
used on less solemn occasions ; mourning women were 
likewise hired to sing the praises of the deceased. 

On the conclusion of the ceremony the sepulchre was 
strewed with flowers, and the mourners took a last &re- 
well of the remains of the deceased. Water was then 
thrown upon the attendants, by a priest, to purify them 
from the pollution which the ancients supposed to be com- 
municated by any contact with a corpse. 

The manes of the dead were supposed to be propitiated 
by blood : — on this account a custom prevailed of slaugb> 
tering, on the tomb of the deceased, those animals of 
which he was most fond when living. 

When the custom of burning the dead was introduced, 
a funeral pile was constructed in the shape of an altar, 



What is said of funeral rites ? What was done when any one 
was at the point of death? At what time did the funeral take place? 
By whom was the procession attended ? What was done at the 
conclusion of the ceremony ? How were the manes of the dead 
[ffopitiated ? What was the ceremony of burning the dead 2 
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upon which the corpse was laid ; the nearest relative then 
set fire to it: — perfumes and spices were afterwards 
thrown into the blaze, and when it was extinguished, the 
embers were quenched with wine. The ashes were then 
collected and deposited in an urn, to be kept in the mau« 
Boleam of the familj. 



CHAPTER XXiri. ^ 

Customs at meals, 

/The food of the ancient Romans was of the simplest 
l:ind ; they rarely indulged in meat, and wine was almost 
wholly unknown. So averse were they to luxury, that 
epicures were expelled from among them. But when 
riches were introduced by the extension of conquest, the 
manners of the people were changed, and the pleasures 
of the table J[>ecame the chief object of attention. 

Their principal meal was what they called cana or sup- 
per. The usual time for it was the ninth hour, or about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

While at meals, they reclined on sumptuous couches of 
a semi-circular form, around a table of the same shape. 
This custom was introduced from the nations of the east, 
and was at first adopted only by the men, but afterwards 
allowed also to the women. 

The dress worn at table differed from that in use on 
other occasions, and consisted merely of a loose robe of 
a slight texture, and generally white. 

Before supper the Romans bathed themselves, and took 
various kinds of exercise, such as tennis, throwing the 
discus or quoit, riding, running, leaping, &c. 

Small figures of Mercury, Hercules and the penates, 
were placed upon the table, of which they were deemed 

What was the food of the ancient Romans ? What was their 
prindpal meal? What was their posture at mealia^ VlViaX "««& 
their are«9 ? What was done by them befoTQ bu^^i^ ^>c!a.\.^%- 
Pfp8 werfi placed upon the table ? 
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the presidiog genii ; and a small quantity of wine wa* 
poured upon the board^ at the coinmencement and end of 
the feast, as a libation in honor of them, accompanied bj 
a prayer. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, the Romans^ when they were in for-^ 
eign countries, or at a distance from home, used to lodge 
at the housed of certain persons whom they in return 
entertained at their houses in Rome. This was esteem- 
ed a very intimate connexion, and was called hospitium^ 
or jus hosjpitii : hence hospes is put both for a host and 
a gu^t. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Coins, weights and measures. 

The Romans, like other ancient nations,, had at first 
no coined money, but either exchanged commodities with 
one another, or used a certain weight of uncoined brass 
or other metal. 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the 
image of an ox or sheep^ from whence we have the word 
pecunia, signifying money. Silver was not coined until 
the year 484, from the building of the city. The followi^ 
ing are the names of the principal coins. 

BRASS^ 

A quadrans or teruncius, equal to $0 00^35 of a cent« 
A triens ..... ,47 

A semissis or semi-ces ^ , . ,71 
An as or aes, , . . ^ 1,43 

SILVER. 

A teruncius is equal to . . . ,35 
A sembella . . . • • ,71 



(C 

it 



Had the Romans any inns? 

Had the Romans any coined money ? What wm done by Sem 
rku TaUius > What were the brass coins ? What were the nlver 
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A libella .... $0 01,43 of a ccDt 

A sestertius or mummus, marked L. L. S. 

or II S commonly written H S . 3,57 
A qoinarius or victoriatus, marked V . 7,17 
A denarius, marked X . . 14,35 '' 

The only gold coin of note was the aureus or golden de- 
narius, equal to $3 58,79 of a cent. 

The talent of silver so frequently mentioned in history^ 
was equal to $861,11 l-9of a cent. 

Money was usually computed by sestertii or sestertia, 
JSestertium is the name of a sum, not of coin. Where a 
numeral adjective is joined with sestertii, it means just so 
many sesterces : thus, decern sestertii=zten sesterces : but 
when it is joined with sestertia, it means so many thou- 
sand sestertii : thus decern sestertia=lO, 000 sesterces, 

paces, ft. in. dec. 
1 stadium or furlong was equal to 120 4 4 ,5 
1 milliare, mille passus or passuum = 967 

gal. pts. sol. in. dec. 

1 cyathus, corresponding in size 
and use to our wine glass, con- 
tained . . . -i^y ,469 1 

1 amphora ... 7 1 10 ,66 

peck. sol. in. dec. 
1 modius contained . . 1 7 ,68 

1 obolus was equal in weight to 9 -^ grains. 
1 libra 10 oz. 18 dwts. 13 ^ grains. 

For a more particular account of coins, weights, and 
measures, see Adam's Latin Grammar. 

What was the principal golden coin ? What was the talent of 
silver ? How was money usually computed ? What was the sta- 
dium or furlong? The cyathus ? Amph'Sra ? Modius ? Obolus ? 
I^ibra. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Celestial Gods. 

JUPITER, the supreme god of the Pagans, though set 
forth by historians as the wisest of princes, is described by 
bis worshippers as infamous for his • vices. There were 
many who assumed the name of Jupiter ; the most con- 
siderable, however, and to whom the actions of the others 
are ascribed, was the Jupiter of Crete, son to Saturn and 
Rhea, who is differently said to have had his origin in 
Crete, at Thebes in Bceoti^/'and among the Messeni- 
ans. 

His first warlike exploit, and, indeed, the most memora- 
ble of his actions, was his expedition against the Titans, 
to deliver his parents, who had been imprisoned by these 
princes, because Saturn, instead of observing an oath he 
bad sworn, to destroy his male children, permitted his son 
Jupiter, by a stratagem of Rhea, to be educated. Jupi- 
ter, for this purpose, raised a gallant army of Cretans, and 
engaged the Cecropes as auxiliaries in this expedition ; 
but these, after taking his money, having refused their ser- 
vices, he changed into apes. The valor of Jupiter so animat- 
ed the Cretans, that by their aid he overcame the Titans, 
released his parents, and, the better to secure the reign of 
bis father, made all the gods swear fealty to him npon an 
altar, which has since gained a place among the stars. 

This exploit of Jupiter, however, created jealousy in 
Saturn, who, having learnt from an oracle, that he should 

Who WBB Jupiter ? What wa* his first ^«x\ike wc^wXX "^V^ 
e£eet did it have upon Saturn ? 
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be dethroned by one of his sons, secretly meditated the 
destruction of Jupiter, as the most formidable of them. 
The design of Saturn being discovered by one of his 
council, Jupiter became the aggressor, deposed his father^ 
threw him into Tartarus, ascended the throne, and was 
acknowledged as supreme by the rest of the gods. 

The reign of Jupiter being less favorable to his subjects 
than that of Saturn, gave occasion to the name of the 
silver age, by which is meant an age inferior in happi- 
ness to that which preceded, though superior to those 
which followed. 

The distinguishing character of his person is majesty^ 
and every thing about him carries digirity and authority 
with it : his look is meant to strike sometimes with ter« 
ror, and sometimes with gratitude, but always with re- 
spect. The Capitoline Jupiter, or the Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, (him now spoken of) was the great guardian of 
the Romans, and was represented, in his chief temple, OQ 
the Capitoline hill, as sitting on a curule chair, with the 
lightning in his right hand, and a sceptre in his left. 

The poets describe him as standing amidst his rapid 
horses, or his horses that make the thunder ; for as the 
ancients had a strange idea of the br.azen vault of heaven^ 
they seem to have attributed the noise in a thunder-storm 
to the rattling of Jupiter's chariot and horseson that great 
arch of brass all over their heads, as they supposed that 
he himself flung the flames out of his hand, which dart at 
the same time out of the clouds, beneath this arch. 

APOLLO was son of Jupiter and Latona, and brother of 
Diana, and of all the divinities in the pagan world, the 
chief cherisher and protector of the polite arts, and the 
most conspicuous character in heathen theology; nor 
unjustly, from the glorious attributes ascribed to him, for 
he was the god of light, medicine, eloquence, music, poe- 
try and prophecy. 

Amongst the most remarkable adventures of this god, 
was his quarrel with Jupitbr, on account of the death of 
his son iEsculapius, killed by that deity on the complaint 



What is meuKt hy the silver age? What is Jupiter's distingaish- 
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of Pinto, that be decreased the number of the dead by 
biB cores. Apollo, to revenge this injury, killed the 
Cyclops who forged the thunder-bolts. For this he was 
banished heaven, and endured great sufferings on earth, 
being forced to hire himself as a shepherd to Admetus, 
king of Thessaly. During his pastoral servitude, he is said 
to have invented the lyre to sooth his troubles. He was 
80 skilled in the bow, that his arrows were always fatal. 
Python and the Cyclops experienced their force. 

He became enamored of Daphne, daughter of the river 
Peneus of Thessaly. The god pursued her, but she, fly- 
ing to preserve her chastity, was changed into a laurel, 
whose leaves Apollo immediately consecrated to bind his 
temples, and become the reward of poetry. 

His temple at Delphi became so frequented, that it was 
called the oracle of the earth ; all nations and princes 
vieing in their munificeqfce to it. The Romans erected 
to him many temples. 

The animals sacred to him were the wolf, from his a- 
cuteness of sight, and because he spared his flocks when 
the god was a shepherd ; the crow and the raven, because 
these birds were supposed to have, by instinct, the faculty 
of prediction ; the swan, from its divining its own death ; 
the hawk, from its boldness in flight ; and the cock, be- 
cause he announces the rising of the sun. 

As to the signification of this fabulous divinity, all are 
agreed that, by Apollo, the sun is understood in general, 
though several poetical Actions have relation only to the 
sun, and not to Apollo. The great attributes of this 
deity were divination, healing, music, and archery, all 
which manifestly refer to the sun. ^Ligtit dispelling dark- 
ness, is a strong emblem of truth dissipating ignorance ; 
— the warmth of the sun conduces greatly to health ; and 
there can be no jusler symbol of the planetary harmo- 
ny, than Apollo's lyre, the seven strings of which are 
said to represent the seven planets. As his darts are 
reported to have destroyed the monster Python, so his 
rays dry up the noxious moisture which is pernicious to 
vegetation and fertility. 

» ■ III I ■ I I . ■! — ^^—^l^—— 
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Apollo was very difTereiuly represented in different 
countries and times, according to the character he assum- 
ed. In general he is described as a beardless^ youth, with 
long flowing hair floating as it were in the wind, comely 
and graceful, crowned with laurel, his garments and 
sandals shining with gold. In one hand he holds a bow 
and arrows, in the other a lyre; sometimes ashieldandtbe 
graces. At other times he is invested in a long robe, and 
carries a lyre and a cup of nectar, the symbol of his di- 
vinity. 

He has a threefold authority : in heaven, be is the 
Sun ; and by the lyre intimates, that he is the source 
of harmony : upon earth he is called Liber Paier^ and 
carries a shield to show he is the protector of mankind, 
and their preserver in health and safety. In the infernal 
regions he is styled Apollo, and his arrows show bis au- 
thority ; whosoever is stricken with them being immedi- 
ately sent thither. As the Sun, Apollo was represented 
in a chariot, drawn by the four horses, JEous, JSthon, 
JPhlegon, and Pyroeis, 

Considered in his poetical character, he is called indi^ 
ferently either Vates or Lj/ristes, music and poetry, in 
the earliest ages of the world, having made but one and 
the same profession. 

MERCURY was the offspring of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas. Cyllene, in Arcadia, is said to have 
been the scene of his birth and education, and a magnifi- 
cent temple was erected to him there. 

That adroitness which formed the most distinguisbing 
trait in his character, began very early to render him con- 
spicuous. Born in the morning, he fabricated a lyre, and 
played on it by noon ; and, before night, filched from A- 
pollo his cattle. The god of light demanded instant res- 
titution, and was lavish of menaces, the better to insure 
it. But his threats were of no avail, for it was soon found 
that the same thief had disarmed him of his quiver and 
bow. Being taken up into his arms by Vulcan, he rob- 
bed him of his tools, and whilst Venus caressed him for 
his superiority to Cupid in wrestling, he slipped off her 
cestus unperceived. From Jupiter he purloined hisscep- 

' ffow was he represented ? What is Yua au\\ionVl ^ ' V}Vio^%a 
JVereuryf What anecdote is reUted oC b» adToi^ueW^, 
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trei and would have made as free with his thunder-'bolti 
had it not proved too hot for his fingers. 

From being usually employed on Jupiter's errands^ he 
was styled the messenger of the gods. The Greeks and 
Romans considered him as presiding over roads and 
cross-ways, in which they often erected busts of him. He 
was esteemed the god of orators and eloquence, the author 
of letters and oratory. The caduceus, or rod, which he 
coDstantly carried, was supposed to be possessed of an 
inherent charm that could subdue the power of enmity : 
an effect which he discovered by throwing it to separate 
two serpents found by him fighting on Mount Cytheron : 
each quitted his adversary, and twined himself on the rod, 
which Mercury, from that time, bore as the symbol of 
concord. His musical skill was great, for to him is as- 
cribed the discovery of the three tones, treble, bass, and 
tenor. 

It was part of his function to attend on the dying, de- 
tach their souls from their bodies, and conduct them to 
the infernal regions. In conjunction with Hercules, he 
patronized wrestling and the gymnastic exercises; to show 
that address upon these occasions should always be united 
with force. The invention of the art of thieving was 
attributed to him, and the ancients used to paint him on 
their doors, that he, as god of thieves, might prevent the 
intrusion of others. For this requisite he was much 
adored by shepherds,who imagined he could either preserve 
their own flocks from thieves, or else help to compensate 
their losses, by dexterously stealing from their neighbors. 

At Rome, on the fifteenth of May, the month so named 
from his mother, a festival was celebrated to his honor, by 
merchants, traders, &.c. in which they sacrificed a sow, 
sprinkled themselves, and the goods they intended for 
sale, with water from his fountain, and prayed that he 
would both blot out all the frauds and perjuries they had 
already committed, and enable them to impose again on 
their buyers. 

Mercury is usually described as a beardless young man, 
of a fair complexion, with yellow hair, quick eyes, and a 

Why was he culled the messenger of the gods \ Yf\\«.\. o\.Vve.x ^xiV^ 
WMM aMugned to him t What festival to his Vkonot ia iEATi\}k<aiie4\ 
Howk he repreeented^ 
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cheerful countenance, having wings annexed to liis bat 
and sandals, which were distinguished by the names of 
petdsus and talaria: the caduceus, in his hand, is winged 
likewise, and bound round with two serpents : his face is 
sometimes exhibited half black, on account of his inter- 
course with the infernal deities: he has often a purse iu* 
bis hand, and a goat or cock, or both, by his side. 

The epithets applied to Mercury by the ancients were 
Evetyaiuoff the presider over combats; Zr^o^p^To^, the guar- 
dian of duors ; 'EfATroXcchf, the merchant ; 'E^i6vnd(f benefi- 
cial to mortals; A'aAm^, subtle; 'Hyifuuof, the guide, or 
conductor. 

As to his origin, it must be looked for amongst thePhoB- 
nicians. The bag of money which he held signified the 
gain of merchandise ; the wings annexed to his head and 
his feet were emblematic of their extensive commerce and 
navigation ; the caduceus, with which he was said to 
conduct the spirits of the deceased to Hades, pointing out 
the immortality of the soul, a state of rewards and pun- 
ishments after death, and a resuscitation of the body : 
it is described as producing three leaves together, whence 
it was called by Homer, the golden three-leaved ivand, 

BACCHUS was the son of Jupiter, by Semele, daughter 
of Cadmus, king of Thebes, in which city he is said to have 
been born. He was the god of good-cheer, wine, and 
hilarity; and of him, as such, the poets have not been 
sparing in their praises : on all occasions of mirth and 
jollity, they constantly invoked his presence, and as con- 
stantly thanked him for the blessings he bestowed. To 
him they ascribed the forgetfulness of cares, and the de- 
lights of social converse. 

He is described as a youth, of a plump figure, and na- 
ked, with a ruddy face, and an effeminate air; he is 
crowned with ivy and vine leaves, and bears in his hand 
a thyrsus, or javelin with an iron head, encircled with 
ivy and vine leaves: his chariot is sometimes drawn by 
lions, at others by tigers, leopards, or panthers; and sur- 
rounded by a band of Satyrs, Bacchae, and Nymphs, in 

What epithets are applied to him ? What is said of his origin ? 
Who was B&cchas 1 How is he described i 
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friDtic postures ; whilst old Silenus, his preceptor, followfi 
oq his ass, which crouches with the weight of his bur- 
den. 

The women who accompanied him as his priestesses, 
were called Msnades, from their madness | Thyudes, 
from their impetuosity ; Bacchx, from tlieir intemperate 
depravity ; and Mimaliones) or Mimallonides, from their 
mimicking their leaders. 

The victims agreeable to him were the goat and the 
swine ; because these animals are destructive to the vine. 
Among the Egyptians they sacrificed a swine to him be- 
fore their doors; and the dragon, and the pye on account 
of its chattering : the trees and plants used in his garlands 
were the fir, the oak, ivy, the fig, and vine; as also the 
daffodil, or narcissus. Bacciuis had many temples erect- 
ed to him by the Greeks and the Romans. 

Whoever attentively reads Horace's inimitable ode to 
this god, will sec that Bacchus meant no more than the 
improvement of the world by tillage, and tiic culture of 
the vine. 

MARS was the son of Jupiter and Juno, or of Jupiter 
and Erys. He was held in high veneration among the 
Romans, both on account of his being the father of 
Romulus, their founder, and because of their own genius, 
which always inclined them to war. Numa, though oth- 
erwise a pacific prince, having, during a great pestilence, 
implored the favor of the gods, received a small brass 
buckler, called ancile., from heaven, which the nymph 
Egeria advised him to keep with the utmost care, as the 
fate of the people and empire depended upon it. To se- 
cure so valuable a pledge, Numa caused eleven others of 
the same form to be made, and intrusted the preservation 
of these to an order of priests, which he constituted for 
the purpose, called Salii^ or priests of Mars, in whose 
temple the twelve ancilia were deposited. 

The fiercest and most ravenous creatures were conse- 
crated to Mars : the horse, for his vigor; the wolf, for his 

What were the names of the women who accompanied him ? 

What victims were sacrificed to him ? What is the me^TOxv^ ^^ 
the fable ? ■ What is ^said of Mars ? What aimiioVa viei<i <iQoa.^* 
crated to him f 
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rapacity and quickness of sight ; the dog, for his rigiU 
ance ; and he delighted in the pye^ the cock, and the vul** 
ture. He was the reputed enemy of Minerva, the god^ 
dess of wisdom and arts^ because in time of war they 
are trampled on, without respect, as well as learning and 
justice. 

Ancient monuments represent this deity as of unusual 
stature, armed with a helmet,, shield, and spear^ sometime* 
naked, sometimes in a military habit; sometimes with a 
beard, and sometimes without. He is often described 
riding in a chariot, drawn by furious horses^ complete! j 
armed, and extending his spear with one hand, while, 
with the other, he grasps a sword imbued with blood. 
Sometimes Bellona, the goddess of war, (whether she be 
his sister, wife or daughter, is uncertain,) is represented 
as driving his chariot, and inciting the horses with a blood j 
whip. Sometimes Discord is exhibited as preceding hie 
chariot, while Clamor, Fear, Terror, with Fame, full oi 
eyes, ears, and tongues, appear in his trains 



CHAPTER IL 

Celestial Goddesses4 

JtJNO, daughter of Saturn and Rhea^ was sister and 
tvife of Jupiter^ Though the poets agree that she came 
Into the world at the same birth with her husband, yet 
they differ as to the place^ Some fix her nativity at 
Argos, others at Samos^ near the river Imbrasus. The 
latter opinion is, however, the more generally recei?ed^ 
SamoSj notwithstanding j was highly honored, and receive 
ed the name of Parthenia^ from the consideration that so 
eminent a virgin as Juno was educated and dwelt there 
till her maftiage< 

As queen of heaven^ Juno Ttraij conspicuous for her 
itate* Her usual attendants were Terror, Boldness, Gas- 
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tor mnd PoUax, accompanied by fourteen nymphe ; 
but her most inseparable adherent was Iris^ who was 
always ready to be employed in her most important 
affairs: she acted as messenger to Juno^ like Mercury to 
Jupiter. When Juno appeared as the majesty of heaven^ 
with her sceptre and diadem beset with lillies and roses, 
her chariot was drawn by peacocks^ birds sacred to her ; 
for which reason, in her temple at Eubaea^ the emperor 
Adrian made her a most magnificent offering of a golden 
crown, a purple mantle^ with an embroidery of silver^ de- 
scribing the marriage of Hercules and Hebe, and a large 
peacock, whose body was of gold, and his train of most 
▼alaable jewels. There never was a wife more jealous 
Hhan Juno ; and few who bare had so much reason : on 
^vbich account we find from Homer that the most abso^ 
lute exertions of Jupiter were barely sufficient to preserve 
his authority. 

There was none except Apollo whose worship was more 
jsolemn or extensive. The history of the prodigies she 
iiad wrought, and of the vengeance she had laken upon 
persons who had vied with, or slighted her, had so inspired 
Ihe people with awe, that, when supposed to be angry, no 
means were omitted to mitigate her anger; and had Paris 
adjudged to her the prize of beauty, the fate of Troy 
XDight have been suspended. In resentment of this judg- 
ment, and to wreak her vengeance on Paris, the house of 
Priam, and the Trojan race, she appears in (he Iliad to 
be fully employed. Minerva is com missioned by her to 
liinder the Greeks from retreating ; she quarrels with Ju- 
piter ; she goes to battle ; cajoles Jupiter with the cestus 
j6f Venus; carries the orders of Jupiter to Apollo and 
Iris; consults the gods on the conflict between JBneas 
and Achilles^; sends Vulcan to oppose Xanthus ; over- 
comes Diana, &c. 

She is generally pictured like a matron, with a grave 
and majestic air, sometimes with a sceptre in her hand, 
and a veil on her head: she is represented also with a 
«pear in her hand, and sometimes with a patera, as if she 
were about to sacrifice : on some medals she has a pea- 
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cock at her feet, and sometimes holds the Palladium. 
Homer represents her in a chariot adorned with gems, 
having wheels of ebony, nails of silver, and horses with 
reins of gold ; though more commonly her chariot ii 
drawn by peacocks, her favorite birds. The most obTi» 
ous and striking character of Juno, and that which we 
are apt to imbibe the most early of any, from the writings 
of Homer and Virgil, is that of an imperious and haughtj 
wife. In both of these poets we find her msch oflener 
scolding at Jupiter than caressing him, and io the tenth 
iEneid in particular, even in the council of the gods, w« 
have a remarkable instance of this. 

If, in searching out the meaning of this fable, we re- 
gard the account of Varro, we shall find, that by Juno 
was signified the earth; by Jupiter, the heavens^ but if 
we believe the Stoics, by Juno is meant the air and its 
properties, and by Jupiter the ether : hence Homer sup- 
poses she was nourished byOceanusand Tethys: thatis, 
by the sea; and agreeable to this mythology, the poet 
makes her shout aloud in the army of the Greeks, the air 
being the cause of the sound. 

MINERVA , or Pallas, was one of the most distinguished 
of the heathen deities, as being the goddess of wisdom 
and science. She is supposed to have sprung, fully grown 
and completely armed, from the head of Jupiter. 

One of the most remarkable of her adventures, was her 
contest with Neptune. When Cecrops founded AtheDs, 
it was agreed that whoever of these two deities could pro- 
duce the most beneficial gift to mankind, should have the 
honor of giving their name to the city. Neptune, with 
a stroke of his trident, formed a horse, but Minerva caus- 
ing an olivcrtree to spring from the ground, obtained from 
the god the prize. She was the goddess of war, wisdom^ 
and arts, such as spinning, weaving, music,^ and especial- 
ly of the pipe. In a word, she was patroness of all those 
sciences which render men useful to society and them« 
selves, and entitle them to the esteem of posterity. 

She is described by the poets, and represented by the 

T ■ ■ 
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sculptors and painters in a staDding attitude, completely 
armed, with a composed but smiling counteuance, bear- 
ing a golden breast-plate, a spear in her right hand, and 
4he sgis in her left, having on it the head of Medusa, en* 
twined with snakes. Her helmet was usually cncompass- 
<ed with olives, to denote that peace is the end of war, or 
rather because that tree was sacred to her^ at her feet is 
generally placed the owl or tlie cock, the forjuer being 
the emblem of wisdom^ and the latter of war. 

Minerva represents wisdom, that isi, skilful knowledge 
joined with discreet practice, and comprehends the un- 
-derstanding of the noblest arts^ the best accomplishments 
of the mind, together with all the virtues, but more espe- 
42ially that of chastity. She is said to be born of Jupiter's 
l>rain, because the ingenuity of man did not invent the 
useful arts and sciences, which, on the contrary, were 
4!erived from the fountain of all wisdom. She was born 
«rmed, because the human soul, fortified with %visdom and 
virtue, is invincible ; in danger, intrepid ; under crosses, 
4unbroken ; in calamities, impregnable. 

The owl, a bird seeing in the dark, was sacred to Mi- 
nerva ; this is symbolical of a wise man, who, scattering 
and dispelling the clouds of «rror, is clear-sighted where 
others are blind 

VENUS was one of the most celebrated deities of the 
ancients. She was the goddess of beauty, the mother 
of love, and' the queen of laughter. She is said to have 
4sprung from the froth of the sea, near tlie island Cy- 
prus, after the mutilated part of the body of Uranus had 
heen thrown there by Saturn. Hence she obtained the 
Yiame of Aphrodite, from *A^tq froth. As soon as Venus 
iwas born she is said to have been laid in a beautiful conch 
or shell, embellished with pearls, and by the assistance 
of Zephjfroe wafled first to CytherBe, an island in the 
^gsan, and thence to Cyprus^ where she arrived in the 
month of April Here, immediately on her landing, flow- 
ors sprung beneath ber feet, the Hor«e or Seasons awaited 
lier arrival, and having braided her hair with fillets of gold, 
«he was thence wafled to heaven. As she was bom laugh- 

What does she repreieot ? ^hy was \\ie oviY MlCI^^ \x^ \ax\ 
Who was Venua / 
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irig, an emanation of pleasure beamed from her counto 
naiico, and her charms were so attractive, in the assem- 
bly of the guds, tliat most of them desired to obtain her 
in marriage. Vulcan, however, the most deformed of 
the celestials, became the successful competitor. 

One of the most remarkable adventures of this goddess 
was her contest with Juno and Minerva for the superiority 
of beauty. At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the 
goddess Discordia, resenting her not being invited, threw 
a golden apple among the company, with this inscrip- 
tion^ Let the fairest take it. The competitors for this 
prize were Juno, YenuSj and Minerva. Jupiter referred 
them to Paris, who then led a shepherd's life on Mount 
fda. Before him the goddesses appeared. Juno oflTt^ed 
him empire or power, Minerva wisdom, and Venus prom- 
ised him the possession of the most beautiful woman in 
the world. Fatally for himself and family, the shepherd, 
more susceptible of love than of ambition or virtue, de* 
cided the contest in favor of Venus. 

The sacrifices usually offered to Venus were white 
gonts and swine,, with libations of wine, milk and honey. 
The victims were crowned with flowers, or wreaths of 
myrtle,, the rose and myrtle being sacred to Venus. The 
birds sacred to her were the swan, the dove,, and the 
sparrow. 

It were endless to enumerate the variety of attitudes 
in which Venus is represented on antique gems- and me- 
d^s; sometimes she is clothed in purple, glittering with 
diamonds, her head crowned with myrtle intermixed with 
roses, and drawn in her car of ivory by swans, doves, or 
sparrows: at other times she is represented standing with 
the Graces attending her,.and in all positions Cupid is her 
companion. In general she has one of the prettiest, as- 
Minerva has sometimes one of the handsomest faces that 
can be conceived. Her look,, as she is represented by the 
ancient artists and poets, has all the enchanting airs and 
graces that they could give it. 

LATONA. This goddess was daughter of Caeua the Ti- 

What adventure of hers is mentioned? What sacrifices y^em 
offered to her I How ii she represented ? Give some account of 
Xaioaa. 
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tan and Phoebe, or, according to Homer, of Saturn. As- she 
grew up extremely beautiful, Jupiter fell in love with her; 
but Juno, discovering their intercourse, not only expelled 
her from heaven, but commanded the serpent Python to 
follow and destroy both her and her children. The earth 
also was caused by the jealous goddess to swear that she 
would afford her no place in which to bring forth. It hap* 
pened, however, at this period, that the island Delos, 
which had been broken from Sicily, lay under water, and 
not having taken the oath, was commanded by Neptune 
to rise in the iEgaean sea, and afford her an asylum. La- 
tona, being changed by Jupiter to a quail, fled thither, 
and from this circumstance occasioned it to be called Or- 
tygia, from the name in Greek of that bird. She here 
gave birth to Apollo and Diana. Niobe, daughter of Tan- 
talus, and wife of Amphion, king of Thebes, experienced 
the resentment of Latona, whose children Apollo and 
Diana, at her instigation, destroyed. Her beauty became 
fatal to Tityus, the giant, who was put to death also by 
the same divinities. After having been long persecuted 
by Juno, she became a powerful deity, beheld her chil- 
dren exalted to divine honors, and received adoration 
where they were adored. 

In explanation of the fable, it may be observed, that as 
Jupiter is taken for the maker of all things, so Latona is 
physically understood to be the matter out of which all 
things were made, which, according to Plato, is called 
Avri or Latona, from Ajj^w* to lie hid or concealed, because 
all things originally lay hid in darkness till the production 
of light, or birth of Apollo. 

AURORA, goddess of the morning, was the youngest 
daughter of Hyperion and Theia, or, according to some, 
of Titan and Terra. Orpheus calls her the harbinger 
of Titan, for she is the personification of that light which 
precedes the appearance of the sun. The poets describe 
this goddess as rising out of the ocean in a saffron robe^ 
seated in a flame-colored car, drawn by two or four horses, 
expanding with her rosy fingers the gates of light, and 
scattering the pearly dew. Virgil represents her horses 

Wbst k the exphnation of the fable I GW« ^n ^ticoxnA ^1 
Aaron, 
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a8 of flame color, and varies their number from two to 
four, according as she rises slower or faster. 

She is said to have been daughter of Titan and th« 
earth, because the light of the morning seems to rise oat 
of the earth, and to proceed from the sun, which imme- 
diately follows it. She is styled mother of the four winds, 
because, after a calm in the night, the winds rise in th« 
rooming, as attendant upon the sun, by whose heat and 
light they are begotten. There is no other goddess of 
whom we have so many beautiful descriptions in the 
poets. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Terrestrial Gods. 

SATURN was the son of Coelus and Titaea or Terra, 
«nd married his sister Vesta, She, with her other sisters^ 
persuaded their mother to join them in a plot, to exclude 
Titan, their elder brother, from his birth-right, and raiae 
6aturn to his father's throne. Their design so far suc- 
ceeded, that Titan was obliged to resign his claim, though 
on condition, that Saturn brought up no male children, 
and thus the succession might revert to the Titans again. 
Saturn, it is said, observed this covenant so faithfully, 
that he devoured, as soon as they were born, his legiti- 
mate sons. His punctuality, however, in this respect, 
was at last frustrated by the artifice of Vesta, who, being 
delivered of twins, Jupiter and Juno, presented the latter 
to her husband, and concealing the former, sent him to 
be nursed on Mount Ida in Crete, committing the care of 
him to the Curetes and Corybantes. 

The reign of Saturn was so mild and happy, that the 
poets have given it the name of the golden age. The 
people, who before wandered about like beasts, were 
then reduced to civil society; laws were enacted, and the 

Whjr ia she called the daughter of Titan and the earth ? 
Hrjyo an account of Saturn. What is aa^d ot \^ t«\^\ 
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art of tilling and sowing the ground introduced; whence 
Varro tells us, tiiat Saturn had his name a satu from 
Mowing, 

He was usually represented as an old man, bare-headed 
and bald, with all the marks of infirmity in his eyes, coun- 
tenance, and figure. In his right hand they sometimes 
placed a sickle or scythe ; at others, a key, and a circun>- 
flexed serpent biting its tail, in his left. He sometimes 
was pictured with six wings, and feet of wool, to show 
how insensibly and swiftly time passes. The scythe de- 
noted his cutting down and subverting all things, and the 
serpent the revolution of the year, quod in sese volvitur 
annus. 

JANUS was a pagan deity, particularly of the ancient 
Romans. He was esteemed the wisest sovereign of his time, 
and because he was supposed to know what was past, and 
what was to come, tliey feigned that he had two faces, 
whence the Latins gave him the epithets Biceps, Bifrons, 
and Bi form is. 

He is introduced by Ovid as describing his origin, office 
and form : he was tiie ancient Chaos, or confused mass of 
matter before the formation of the world, the reduction 
of which into order and regularity, gave him his divinity. 
Tfans deified, he had the power of opening and s/iutiing 
every thing in the universe : he was arbiter of peace and 
war, and keeper of the door of heaven. He was the god 
who presided over the beginning of all undertakings: the 
first libations of wine and wheat were offered to hini, and 
the preface of all prayers directed to him. The first 
month of the year took its denomination from Janus. 

It is certain that Janus early obtained divine honors 
among the Romans. Numa ordained, that his temple 
should be shut in time of peace, and opened in time of 
war, from which ceremony Janus was called Clusiu^ and 
Patulcius. 

The peculiar offerings to Janus were cakes of new 
meal and salt, with new wine and frankincense. In the 
feasts instituted hy Numa, the sacrifice was a ram, and 

How was he represented ? What is said of Janus ? How is he 
introduced by Ovid ? Was he worshipped by \\\e 'SLouk^nAl ^\a^ 
g^iings wore made to him ? 
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the solemnities were performed by men, in the manner of 
exercises and combats. Then al] artificers and trades- 
men began their works, and the Roman consuls for the 
new year solemnly entered on their office : all quarrels 
were laid aside, mutual presents were made, and the day 
concluded with joy and festivity. Janus was seated ia 
the centre of twelve altars, in allusion to the twelve months 
of the year, and had on his hands fingers to the amount 
of the days in the year. Sometimes his image had four 
faces, either in regard to the four seasons of the year, or 
to the four quarters of the world ; he held in one hand a 
key, and in the other a sceptre ; the former may denote 
his opening, as it were, and shutting the world, by the 
Admission and exclusion of light; and the latter^ his do* 
minion over it. 

VULCAN 'was the offspring of Jupiter and Juno. He 
was so remarkably deformed, that Jupiter threw him down 
from heaven to the isle of Lemnos. In this fall be broke his 
leg, as he also would have broken his neck, had he not been 
caught by the Lemnians^ It is added, that he was a day 
in falling from heaven to earth. Some report that Juno 
herself, disgusted at his deformity, hurled down Vulcan 
into the sea, where he was nursed by Thetis and her 
nymphs, whilst others contend that he fell upon land, and 
was brought up by apes. It is probable that Juno had 
some hand in his disgrace, since Vulcan afterwards, in 
resentment of the injury, presented his mother with a 
golden chair, which was so contrived by springs unseen^ 
that being seated in it she was unable to rise, till the 
inventor was prevailed upon to grant her deliverance. 

The first abode of Vulcan on earth was in the isle of 
Lemnos. There he set up his forges, and taught men 
the malleability and polishing of metals. Thence he 
removed to the Liparean islands, near Sicily, where, with 
the assistance of the Cyclops, he made Jupiter fresh 
thunderbolts as the old ones decayed. He also wrought 
an helmet for Pluto, which rendered him invisible; a tri- 
dent for Neptune, which shook both land and sea; and a 
dog of brass for Jupiter, which he animated so as to per- 
form the functions of nature. At the request of Thetis 

Give an account of Vulcan. Where Yraa \iVB ^n^ ^Vo^el 
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he fabricated the divine armor of Achilles^ whose shield 
is 80 beautifully described bj Homer ; as also the iuvin-* 
cible armor of iEneas^ at the entreaty of Venus. However 
disagreeable the person of Vulcan might be, he was sus« 
ceptibie notwithstanding of love< His first passion was 
for Minerva^ having Jupiter's consent to address her; but 
his courtship^ in this instance, failed of success, not only 
op account of his person, but also because the goddess 
had vowed perpetual virginity. He afterwards became 
the husband of Venus^ 

He was reckoned among the gods presiding over mar- 
tiagc, from the torches lighted by him to grace that so« 
lemnity. It was the custom in several nations, after 
gaining a victory, to pile the arms of the enemy in a heap 
on the field of battle, and make a sacrifice of them to 
Yalcan. As to his worship, Vulcan had an altar in com<' 
men with Prometheus, who first invented fire, as did 
Yulcan the use of it, in making arms and utensils. His 
principal temple was in a consecrated grove at the foot 
of mount i£tna, in which was a fire continually burning. 
This temple was guarded by dogs, which had the dis-* 
eernment to distinguish his votaries by tearing the vicious^ 
and fawning upon the virtuous. 

He was highly honored at Rome. Romulus built 
him a temple without the walls of the city, the augurs be* 
log of opinion that the god of fire ought not to be admit-' 
ted within. But the highest mark of respect paid him by 
the Romans was, that those assemblies were kept in his 
temple where the most important concerns of the repub^ 
lie were debated, the Romans thinking they could invoke 
nothing more sacred to confirm their treaties and decis-c 
ions, than the avenging fire of which that god was the 
symbol. 

This deity^ as the god of fire^ was represented difier<» 
0ntly in different nations : the Egyptians depicted him 
proceeding from an eggf placed in the mouth of Jupiter^ 
to denote the radical or natural heat diffused through all 
created Beings. In ancient gems and medals he is figured 

a lame, deformed and squali<l man, with a beard, and 
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hair neglected ; half naked ; his habit reaching do^vli td 
his knee only, and having a round peaked cap on his 
head, a hammer in his right hand, and a smith's tongs in 
his left, working at the anvil, and usually attended by the 
Cyclops, or by some of the gods of goddesses for whom be 
is employed. 

The poets describe him as blackened and hardened 
from the forge, with a face red and fiery whilst at his work, 
and tired and heated after it. He is almost always the 
subject either of pity or ridicule. In short, the great 
celestial deities seem to have admitted Vulcan amonc: them 
as great men used to keep buffoons at their tables^ to 
make them laugh, and to be the butt of the whole company. 

If we wish to come at the probable meaning of this 
fable, we must have recourse to Egyptian antiquities. 
The Horus of the Egyptians was the most mutable 
figure on earth, for he assumed shapes suitable to all 
seasons, and to all ranks. To direct the husbandmaa 
he wore a rural dress ; by a change of attributes he be- 
came the instructer of smiths and other artificers, whose 
instruments he appeared adorned with. This Horus of 
the smiths had a short or lame leg, to signify that agri- 
culture or husbandry will halt without the assistance of 
the handicraft or mechanic arts. In this apparatus he 
was called Mulciber, (from 3Iulci, to direct and manage, 
and ber or beer, a cave or mine, comes Mulciber, the king 
of the mines or forges ;) he was called also Hephaistos, 
(from Aph, father , and Esto,Jire, comes Ephaisto, or He- 
phaiston, the father of fire ;' and from Wall, to work, and 
Canan, to hasten, comes Wolcon, Vulcan, or xoork finishr 
ed ;) all which names the Greeks and Romans adopted 
with the figure, and, as usual, converted from a symbol to 
a go(L 

iEOLUS, god of the winds, is said to have been the 
son of Jupiter by Acasta or Sigesia, daughter of Hippo- 
tas. His residence was, according to most authors, at 
Rhegium in Italy ; but wherever it was, he is represented 
as holding the winds, enchained in a vast cave, to pre- 
vent their committing any more such devastations as they 
1 1— I II. ■ 
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had before occasioned ; for, to their violence was im- 
puted not only the disjunction of Sicily from Italy, but 
also the separation of Europe from Africa, by which a 
passage was opened for the ocean to form the Mediterra- 
nean sea. .According to some, the iEoIian, or Lipari 
islands, were uninhabited till Liparus, son of Auson, set- 
tled a colony there, and gave one of them his name. iEo- 
lus married his daughter Cyane, peopled the rest and suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. He was a generous and good 
prince, who hospitably entertained Ulysses, and as a proof 
of bis kindness, bestowed on him several skins, in which 
he had enclosed the winds. The companions of Ulysses, 
unable to restrain their curiosity, having opened the skins, 
the winds in consequence were set free, and occasioned 
the wildest uproar ; insomuch that Ulysses lost all his 
TBSsels, and was himself alone saved by a plank. It may 
not be improper to remark, that over the rougher winds 
the poets have placed iEolus ; over the milder, Juno ; and 
the rain, thunder and lightning they have committed to 
Jupiter himself. 

JMOMUS, son of Somnus and Nox, was the god of 
pleasantry and wit, or rather the jester of the celestial as- 
sembly ; for, like other monarchs, it was but reasonable 
that Jupiter too should have his fool. We have an instance 
of Momus's fantastic humor in the contest between Nep- 
tune, Minerva, and Vulcan, for skill. The first had made 
a bull, the second a house, and the third a man. Momus 
found fault with them all. He disliked the bull because 
his horns were not placed before his eyes, that he might 
give a surer blow : he condemned Minerva's house because 
it was immoveable, and could not therefore be taken away 
if placed in a bad neighborhood ; and in regard to Vulcan's 
man, he said he ought to have made a window in his 
breast, by which his heart might be seen, and his secrets 
discovered. 

Oive an account of Momus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Terrestrial Goddesses. 

CYBELE, or VESTA the elder. It is highlj necessary^ 
in tracing the genealogy of the heathen deities, to distin- 
guish between this goddess and Vesta the younger^ her 
daughter, because the poets have been faulty in confound- 
ing them, and ascribing the attributes and actions of the 
one to the other. The elder Vesta, or Cybele, was daugh- 
ter of CobIus and Terra, and wife of her brother Saturn, 
to whom she bore a numerous offsprings She had a vari- 
ety of names besides that of Cybele, under which she is 
roost generally known, and which she obtained from 
Mount Cybelus, in Phrygia, where sacrifices to her were 
first instituted. Her sacrifices and festivals^ like those of 
Bacchus, were celebrated with a confused noise of tim- 
brels, pipes, and cymbals ; the sacrificants howling as if 
mad, and profaning both the temple of the goddess and 
the ears of their hearers with the most obscene language 
and abominable gestures. 

Under the character of Vesta, she is generaliy repre- 
sented upon ancient coins in a sitting posture, with a 
lighted torch in one hand, and a sphere or drum in the 
other. As Cybele, she makes a more magnificent appear- 
ance, being seated in a lofty chariot drawn by lions, 
crowned with towers, and bearing in her hand a key. Be- 
ing goddess, not of cities only, but of all things which the 
earth sustains, she was crowned with turrets, whilst the 
key implies not only her custody of cities, but also that 
in winter the earth locks those treasures up, which she 
brings forth and dispenses in summer: she rides in a 
chariot, because (fancifully) the earth hangs suspended 
in the air, balanced and poised by its own weight ; and 
that the chariot is supported by wheels, because the earth 
is a voluble body and turns round. Her being drawn by 
lions, may imply that nothing is so fierce and intractible 
but a motherly piety and tenderness can tame and sub- 
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due. Her garments are painted with divers colors, but 
chiefly green, and figured with the images of several crea- 
tures, because such a dress is suitable to the variegated 
aad more prevalent appearance of the earth. 

'VESTA was the daughter of Vesta the elder, by Saturn, 
and sister of Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune and Jupiter. 
She was so fond of a single life, that when her brother 
Jupiter ascended the throne, and offered to grant what- 
ever she asked, her only desires were the preservation of 
her virginity, and the first oblation in all sacrifices. Nu- 
nia Pompilius, the great founder of religion among the 
Komans, is said first to have restored the ancient rites 
and worship of this goddess, to whom he erected a circu- 
lar temple, which in succeeding ages was not only much 
embellished, but also, as the earth was supposed to retain 
ji constant fire within, a perpetual fire was kept up in the 
temple of Vesta, the care of which was intrusted to a 
select number of young females appointed from the first 
families in Rome, and called Vestal virgins. 

As this Vesta was the goddess of fire, the Romans had 
no images of her in her temple ; the reason for which, 
assigned by Ovid, is that fire has no representative, as no 
bodies are produced from it : yet as Vesta was the guar- 
dian of houses or hearths, her image was usually placed in 
the porch or entry, and daily sacrifices were offered up 
to her. It is certain nothing could be a stronger or more 
lively symbol of the supreme being than fire ; accordingly 
yre find this emblem in early use throughout the east. 
The Romans looked upon Vesta as one of the tutelar 
deities of their empire ; and they so far made the safety 
and fate of Rome to depend on the preservation of the 
«acred fire in the temple of Vesta, that they thought the 
extinction of it foreboded the most terrible misfortune. 

CERES was daughter of Saturn and Ops, or Vesta. 
Sicily, Attica, Crete, and Egypt, claim the honor of her 
Inrth, each country producing the ground of its claims, 
though general suffrage favors the first. In her youth, 
being extremely beautiful, Jupiter fell in love with her, 
and by him she had Perephata, called afterwards Proser- 
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pine. For some time she took up her residence in Cor- 
cyra, so called in later times^ from a daughter of Asopas^ 
there buried, but anciently Drepdnum, from the sickle 
used by the goddess in reaping, which had been present- 
ed her by Vulcan.. Thence she removed to Sicily, where 
the violence of Pluto deprived her of Proserpine. Dis- 
consolate at her loss, she importuned Jupiter for redress, 
but obtaining little satisfaction, she lighted torches at the 
volcano of Mount ^Etna, and mounting her car, drawn by 
winged dragons, set out in search of her beloved daugh- 
ter. This transaction the Sicilians annually commemo- 
rated by running about in the night with lighted torches 
and loud exclamations. 

It is disputed, by several nations, who first informed 
Ceres where her daughter was, and thence acquired the 
reward, which was the art of sowing corn. Some ascribe 
the intelligence to Triptolemus, and his brother Eubuleus ; 
but the generality of writers agree in conferring the honor 
on the nymph Arethusa, daughter of Nereus and Doris, and 
companion of Diana, who, flying from the pursuit of the 
river Alpheus, saw Proserpine in the infernal regions. 

It must be owned that Ceres was not undeserving the 
highest titles bestowed upon her, being considered as the 
deity who had blessed man with the art of cultivating the 
earth, having not only taught them to plough and to^w, 
but also to reap, harvest, and thresh out their grain ; to 
make flour and bread ; and fix limits or boundaries to 
ascertain their possessions. The garlands used in her 
sacrifices were of myrtle, or rape-weed ; but flowers were 
prohibited, Proserpine being carried off as she gathered 
them. The poppy alone was sacred to her, not only be- 
cause it grows amongst corn, but because, in her dis- 
tress, Jupiter gave it her to eat, that she might sleep and 
forget her troubles. Cicero mentions an ancient temple 
dedicated to her at Catania, in Sicily, in which the offi- 
ces were performed by matrons and virgins onlyj^ no man 
being admitted. 

If to explain the fable of Ceres, we have recourse to 

Egypt, it will be found, that the goddess of Sicily and 

' ■ ■ ^ 
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Eleusisy or of Rome and Greece, is no other than the 
Egyptian Isis, brought by the Phoenicians into those 
countries. The very nameof wiys/cry, from mistor, hveil 
or covering, given to the Eleusinian rites, performed in 
honor of Ceres, shows them to have been of Egyptian 
origin. The Isis, or the emblematical figure exhibited at 
the feast appointed for the commemoration of the state of 
mankind after the flood, bore the name of Ceres, from 
Cerets, dissolution or overthrow. She was represented in 
mourning, and with torches, to denote the grief she felt 
for the loss of her favorite daughter Persephone (which 
word, translated, signifies corn lost) and the pains she 
was at to recover her. The poppies with which this Isis 
was crowned, signified the joy men received at their first 
abundant crop, the word which signifies a double crop, 
being also a name for iYiep^ppy, Persephone or Proserpine 
found again, was a lively symbol of the recovery of corn, 
and its cultivation, almost lost in the deluge. Thus, em- 
blems of the most important events which ever happened 
in the world, simple in themselves, became when trans- 
planted to Greece and Rome, sources of fable and 
idolatry* 

Ceres was usually represented of a tall majestic stat- 
ure, fair complexion, languishing eyes, and yellow or 
flaxen hair ; her head crowned with a garland of poppies, 
or ears of corn ; holding in her right hand a bunch of 
the same materials with her garland, and in her lefl a 
lighted torch. When in a car or chariot, she is drawn 
bj lions, or winged dragons. 

MUSiE, the Musei. This celebrated sisterhood is said 
to have been the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosjfne. 
They were believed to have been born on Mount Pierus, 
and educated by Eupheme. In general they were con- 
sidered as the tutelar goddesses of sacred festivals and 
banquets, and the patronesses of polite and useful arts. 
They supported virtue in distress, and preserved worthy 
actions from oblivion. Homer calls them superinten- 
dants and correctors of manners. In respect to the sci» 
ences, these sisters had each their several province ; 

How is Ceres represented ? Who were the |illvi»e%> 
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though poetry seemed more immediately under their unit- 
ed protection. 

These divinities, formerly called Mosae, were so named 
from a Greek word signifying to inquire; because, by 
inquiring of them, the sciences might be learnt. Others 
say they had their name from their resemblance, because 
there is a similitude, an affinity, and relation, betwixt 
all the sciences, in which they agree together, and ate 
united with each other ; for which reason they are oflen 
painted with their hands joined, dancing in a circle round 
Apollo their leader. 

They were represented crowned with flowers, or 
wreaths of palm, each holding some instrument, or em- 
blem of the science or art over which she presided. They 
were depicted as in the bloom of youth ; and the bird 
sacred to them was the swan, probably because that bird 
was consecrated to their sovereign Apollo. There was a 
fountain of the Muses near Rome, in the meadow where 
Numa used to meet the goddess Egeria ; the care of which 
and of the worship paid to the Muses, was intrusted to 
the Vestal virgins. 

Their names were as follows : Clio, who presided over 
history. Her name is derived from xAsw^, glory ^ or from 
»Xu»^ to celebrate. She is generally represented under 
the form of a young woman crowned with laurel, holding 
in her right hand a trumpet, and in her left, a book : 
others describe her with a lute in one hand, and in the 
other a plectruniy or quill. 

Euterpe is distinguished by tibice or pipes, whence she 
was called also Tibicina. Some say logic was invented 
by her. It was very common with the musicians of old 
to play on two pipes at once, agreeably to the remarks 
before Terence's plays, and as we often actually find them 
represented in the remains of the artists. It was over 
this species of music that Euterpe presided, as we learn 
from the first ode of Horace. 

Thalia presided over comedy, and whatever was gay, 
amiable, and pleasant. She holds a mask in her right 
hand, and on medals she is represented leaning against a 

From what did they obtain their name ? How were they re- 
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pillar. She was the Muse of comedy, of which they had 
a great mixture on the Roman stage in the earliest ages 
of their poetry, and long after. She is distinguished 
from the other Muses in general by a mask, and from Mel- 
pomene, the tragic Muse, by her shepherd's crook, not to 
speak of her look, which is meaner than that of Melpo- 
mene, or her dress, which is shorter, and consequently 
less noble, than that of any other of the Muses. 

Melpomene was so styled from the dignity and excel- 
lence of her song. She presided over epic and lyric po- 
etry. To her the invention of all mournful verse, and, 
particularly, of tragedy, was ascribed ; for which reason 
Horace invokes her when he laments the death of Quin- 
tilius Varus. She is usually represented of a sedate 
countenance, and richly habited, with sceptres and crowns 
in one hand, and in the other a dagger. She has her 
mask on her head, wliich is sometimes placed so far 
backward that it has been mistaken for a second face. 
Her mask shows that she presided over tiie stage; and 
she is distinguished from Thalia, or the comic Muse, by 
having more of dignity in her look, stature, and dress. 
Melpomene was supposed to preside over all melancholy 
subjects, as well as tragedy, as one would imagineat least 
from Horace's invoking her in one of his odes, and his 
desiring her to crown him with laurel in another. 

XTerps^ichore ; that is, the sprightly. Some attribute her 
name to the pleasure she took in dancing ; others repre- 
sent her as the protectress of music, particularly the 
flute ; and add, that the chorus of the ancient drama was 
her province, to which also logic has been annexed. She 
is further said to be distinguished by the flutes which she 
holds, as well on medals as on other monuments. 

Erato, presided over elegiac or amorous poetry, and 
dancing, whence she was sometimes called Saltatrix. She 
is represented as young, and crowned with myrtle and 
roses, having a lyre in her right hand, and a bow in her 
left, with a little winged Gupid placed by her, armed 
with his bow and arrows. 

Polyhymnia. Her name, which is of Greek origin, 
and signifies much singing, seems to have been given hec 
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ness of memory. To Polyhymnia belonged that ha]> 
mony of voice and gesture which gi?es a perfection to 
oratory and poetry. She presided over rhetoric, and is 
represented with a crown of pearls and a white robe, 
in the act of extending her right hand, as if haranga- 
ing, and holding in her left a scroll, on which the word 
Suadere is written ; sometimes, instead of the scroll, she 
appears holding a caduceus or sceptre. 

Urania, or Coelestis. She is the Muse who extended her 
pare to all divine or celestial subjects, such as the hymns 
in praise of the gods, the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and whatever regarded philosophy or astronomy. She is 
represented in an azure robe, crowned with stars, and 
supporting a large globe with both hands: on medals 
this globe stands upon a tripod. 

Calliope, who presides over eloquence and heroic 
poetry ; so called from the ecstatic harmony of her 
voice. The poets, who are supposed to receive their in- 
spirations from the Muses, chiefly invoked Calliope, as 
she presided over the hymns made in honor of the 

tods. She is spoken of by Ovid, as the chief of all the 
fuses. Under the same idea, Horace calls her ReginOy 
and attributes to her the skill of playing on what instru- 
ment she pleases. 

ASTRiEA, or ASTREA, goddess of justice, was 
daughter of Astrseus, one of the Titans ; or according to 
Ovid, of Jupiter and Themis. She descended from heav- 
en in the golden age, and inspired mankind with princi- 
ples of justice and equity, but the world growing corrupt, 
she re-ascended thither, where she became the constella- 
tion in the Zodiac called Yirgo. 

This goddess is represented with a serene countenance, 
her eyes bound or blinded, having a sword in one hand, 
and in the other a pair of balances, equally poised, or rods 
with a bundle of axes, and sitting on a square stone. A- 
mong the Egyptians, she is described with her left hand 
stretched forth and open, but without a head. According 
to the poets, she was conversant on earth during the gold- 
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en and silrer ages, but in thos^ of brass and iron was 
forced by the wickedness of mankind to abandon the earth 
and retire to heaven. YirgiJ hints, that she first quitted 
courts and cities, and betook herself to rural retreats be- 
fore she entirely withdrew. 

NEMESIS, daughter of Jupiter and Necessity, or, ac- 
cording to some, of Oceanus and Nox, had the care of 
revenging the crimes which human justice left unpunish- 
ed. The word Nemesis is of Greek origin, nor was 
there any Latin word that expressed it, therefore the 
Latin poets usually styled this goddess Rhamnusia, from 
a famous statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus in Attica. She 
was likewise called Adrastea, because Adrastus, king of 
Argos, first raised an altar to her. Nemesis is plainly 
divine vengeance, or the eternal justice of God, which 
severely punishes the* wicked actions of men. She is 
sometimes represented with wings, to denote the celerity 
with which she follows men to observe their actions. 



CHAPTER V. 

Gods of the Woods, 

PAN, the god of shepherds and hunters, leader of the 
nymphs, president of the mountains, patron of a country 
life, and guardian of flocks and herds, was likewise ador- 
ed by fishermen, especially those who lived about the 
promontories washed by the sea. There is scarcely any 
of the gods to whom the poets have given a greater di- 
versity of parents. The most common opinion is, that 
he was the son of Mercury and Penelope. As soon as 
he was born, his father carried him in a goat's skin to 
heaven, where he charmed all the gods with his pipe, so 
that they associated him with Mercury in the office of 
their messenger. After this he was educated on Mount 
Msnalus, in Arcadia, by Sione and the other nymphs, 

Give an account of Nemesis, 
Wi^o was pan f 
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who, attracted by his music, followed him as their con- 
ductor. 

Pan, though devoted to the pleasures of rural life, dis- 
tinguished himself by his valor. In the war of the giants 
he entangled Typhon in his nets. Bacchus, in his In- 
dian expedition, was accompanied by him with a body 
of Satyrs, who rendered Bacchus great service. When 
the Gauls invaded Greece, and were just going to pillage 
Delphi, Pan struck them with such a sudden consterna- 
tion by night, that they fled without being pursued : hence 
the expression of a Panic fear^ for a sudden terror. 
The Romans adopted him among their deities, by the 
names of Lupercus and Lycseus, and built a temple to 
him at the foot of Mount Palatine. 

He is represented with a smiling, ruddy face, and thick 
beard covering his breast, two horns on his head, a star 
on his bosom, legs and thighs hairy, and the nose, feet, 
and tail of a goat. He is clothed in a spotted skin, hav- 
ing a shepherd's crook in one hand, and his pipe of une- 
qual reeds in the other, and is crowned with pine, that 
tree being sacred to him. 

Pan probably signifies the universal nature, proceeding 
from the divine mind and providence, of which the hea- 
ven, earth, sea, and the eternal fire, are so many members. 
Mythologists are of opinion that his upper parts are like 
a man, because the superior and celestial part of the 
world is beautiful, radiant and glorious : his horns de- 
note the rays of the sun, as they beam upwards, and his 
long beard signifies the same rays, as they have an infia- 
ence upon the earth ; the ruddiness of his face resembles 
the splendor of the sky ; and the spotted skin which he 
wears is the image of the starry firmament : his lower 
parts are rough, hairy, and defijrmed, to represent the 
shrubs, wild creatures, trees and mountains here below : 
his goat's feet signify the solidity of the- earth ; and his 
pipe of seven reeds, that celestial harmony which is made 
by the seven planets ; lastly, his sheep hook denotes that 
care and providence by which he governs the universe. 

Was he distinguished for his valor ? How is he representi^d ? 
Whj9t is th0 meajuD^ of the fable ] 
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SILENUS. As Bacchus was the god of good humor 
and fellowship, so none of the deities appeared with a more 
numerous or splendid retinue, in which Silenus was the 
principal person ; of whose descent, however, we have 
no accounts to be relied on. Some say he was born at 
Malea, a city of Sparta ; others, at Nysa in Arabia ; but 
the most probable conjecture is, that he was a prince of 
Caria, noted for his equity and wisdom. But whatever be 
the fate of these different accounts, Silenus is said to 
have been preceptor to Bacchus, and was certainly a very 
suitable one for such a deity, the old man being heartily 
attached to wine. lie however distinguished himself 
greatly in the war with the giants, by appearing in the 
conflict on his ass, whose braying threw them into 
confusion ; for which reason, or because when Bacchus 
engaged the Indians* their elephants were put to flight 
by the braying of his ass, it was raised to the skies, and 
there made a constellation. 

The historian tells us that Silenus was the first of all 
the kings that reigned at Nysa ; that his origin is not 
known, it "being beyond the memory of mortals : it is 
likewise said that he was a Phrygian who lived in the 
reign of Midas, and that the shepherds having caught 
him, by putting wine into the fountain he used to drink 
of, brought him to Midas, who gave him his long ears ; a 
fable intended to intimate that this extraordinary loan 
signified the faculty of receiving universal intelligence. 
Virgil makes Silenus deliver a very serious and excellent 
discourse concerning the creation of the world, when he 
was scarce recovered from a fit of drunkenness, which 
renders it probable that the sort of drunkenness with 
which Silenus is charged had something in it mysterious, 
and approaching to inspiration. 

He is described as a short, corpulent old man, bald- 
headed, with a flat nose, prominent forehead, and long 
ears. He is usually exhibited as over-laden with wine, 
and seated on a saddled ass, upon which he supports 
himself with a long staff in the one hand, and in the other 

Give an account of Silenus. What do historians say of bim ? 
How is he described ? 
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carries a canthdrus or jug, with the handle almost worn 
out with frequent use. 

SYLVAN US. The descent of Sylvanus is extremely 
obscure. Some think him son of Faunus, some say he 
was the same with Faunus, whilst others suppose him 
the same deity with Pan, which opinion Pliny seems to 
adopt when he says that the iEgipans were the same with 
the Sylvans. He was unknown to the Greeks ; but the 
Latins received the worship of him from the Pelasgi^upon 
their migration into Italy, and his worship seems wholly 
to have arisen out of the ancient sacred use of woods and 
groves, it being introduced to inculcate a belief that there 
was no place without the presence of a deity. The Pe- 
lasgi consecrated groves, and appointed solemn festivals, 
in honor of Sylvanus. The hog and milk were the offer- 
ings tendered him. A monument* consecrated to this 
deity, by one Laches, gives him the epithet of Littoralis, 
whence it would seem that he was worshipped upon the 
sea-coasts. 

The priests of Sylvanus constituted one of the princi- 
pal colleges of Rome, and were in great ref^utation, a 
sufficient evidence of the fame of his worship. Many 
writers confound the Sj'lvani, Fauni, Satyri, and Sileni, 
with Pan. 

Some monuments represent him as little of stature, with 
the face of a man, and the legs and feet of a goat, holding 
a branch of cyprus in his hand, in token of his regard for 
Cyparissus, who was transformed into that tree. The pine* 
apple, a pruuing-knife in his hand, a crown coarsely made, 
and a dog, are the ordinary attributes of the representa- 
tions of this rural deity. He appears sometimes naked, 
sometimes covered with a rustic garb which reaches down 
to his knee. 

Sylvanus, as his name imports, presided over woods, 
and the fruits that grew in them ; agreeable to which 
(in some figures) he has a lap full of fruit, his prun- 
ing'hook in one hand, and a young Cyprus tree in the 
other ; Virgil mentions the latter as a distinguishing 
attribute of this god : the same poet, on another oc- 
casioU; describes him as crowned with wild flowers, 
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What is said of Sylvanus ? What is said o^ YsJs ^x\M\a\ l&vn 
re represented ? What did he preside on ex ^ 
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nod mentiODS his presiding over the cornfields as well as 
the woodsv 

SATYRI, or SATYRS, a sort of demi-gods, who,with 
the Fauns and Sjlvans, presided over groves and forests 
under the direction of Pan. They made part of the 
dramatis pers6n<B in the ancient Greek tragedies, which 
gave rise to the species of poetry called satirical. 

There is a story that Euphemus, passing from Caria to 
the extreme parts of the ocean, discovered many desert 
islandsy.and being forced by tempestuous weather to land 
upon one of them, called Satyrida, he found inhabitants 
covered with yellow hair, having tails not much less than 
horses^ We are likewise told, that in the expedition 
which Hanno the Carthaginian made to the parts of Ly- 
kia lying beyond Hercules' pillars, they came to a great 
bay called the Western Horn, in which was an island 
where they could find or see nothing by day-light but 
woods, and yet in the night they observed many fires, and 
heard an incredible and astonishing noise of drums and 
trumpets : whence they concluded that a number of Sa- 
tjrs abooe there* 

It is pretended there really were such monsters as the 
pagans deified under the name of Satyrs ; and one of them, 
It is said, was brought to Sylla, having been surprised in 
his sleep. Sylla ordered him to be interrogated by peo- 
ple of different countries, to know what language he 
spoke ; but the Satyr only answered with cries, not un- 
like those of goats and the neighing of horses. This mon- 
ster had a human body, but the thighs, legs, and feet of 
a goat. To the above stories may be added that of the 
Satyr who passed the Rubicon in presence of Caesar and 
his whole army. 

The Satyrs of the ancients were the ministers and 
attendants of Bacchus. Their form was not the most 
inviting ; for though their countenances were human, they 
had horns on their foreheads, crooked hands, rough and 
hairy bodies, feet and legs like a goat's, and tails which re- 
sembled those of horses. The shepherds sacrificed to them 

Who were the Satyrs ? What is said of £!uphemus ? Were 
the Satyrs entireiy fabulous beings ? "Who yjet^ \)aft ^^V^x^ oS. ^^ 
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. the firstlings of their flocks, but more especially grapes 
and apples ; and they addressed to them songs in their 
forests by which they endeavored to conciliate their favor. 
When Satyrs arrived at an advanced age they were called 
Sileni. 

FAUNT, or FAUNS, a species of demi-gods, inhab- 
iting the forests, called also Syhdni, They were 
sons of Faunus and Fauna, or Fatua, king and queen of 
the Latins, and though accounted demi-gods, were sap- 
posed to die afler a long life. Arnobius, indeed, has 
shown that their father, or chief, lived only one hundred 
and twenty years. The Fauns were Roman deities, un- 
known to the Greeks. The Roman Faunus was the same 
with the Greek Pan ; and as in the poets we find frequent 
mention of Fauns, and Pans, or Pqnes, in the plural 
number, most probably the Fauns were the same with the 
Pans, and all descended from one progenitor. 

The Romans called them Fauni and Ficarii, The 
denomination Ficarii was not derived from the Latin 
ficus a figy as some have imagined, but from fic%s, fid, a 
sort of fleshy tumor or excrescence growing on the eye* 
lids and other parts of the body, which the Fauns were 
represented as having. They were called Fauni, afando^ 
from speaking, because they were wont to speak and con- 
verse with men ; an instance of which is given in the 
voice that was heard from the wood, in the battle between 
the Romans and Etrurians for the restoration of the Tar- 
quins, and which encouraged the Romans to fight. We 
are told that the Fauni were husbandmen, the Satym 
vine-dressers, and the Sylvani those who cut down wood 
in the forests. 

They were represented with horns on their heads, point- 
ed ears, and crowned with branches of the pine, which 
was a tree sacred to them, whilst their lower extremities 
resembled those of a goat. 

Horace makes Faunus the guardian and protector of 
men of wit, and Virgil, a god of oracles and predictions ; 
but this is, perhaps, founded on the etymology of his name. 

Who were the Fauns ? What were they called by the Ro- 
juMns / How were they represented \ WhvA. ch«x^cl«T does Hor- 
ace give to Faunus the father of the FvixinB t \ 
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for ^mfitv in Greek, and Pari in Latin, of which it has 
been supposed a derivative, signify to speak; and it was, 
perhaps, for the same reason, they called his wife Fauna^ 
that is, Fdtldica, prophetess, Faunus is described hy 
Ovid with horns on his head, and crowned with the pine 
tree. 

PRIAPUS is said, by some, to have been the son of 
Bacchus and Nais, or, as others will have it, of Chione ; but 
the generality of authors agree, that he was son of Bac- 
ehus and Venus. He was born at Lampsachus, a city of 
Mysia, at the mouth of the Hellespont, but in so deform- 
ed a state, that his mother, through shame, abandoned 
him. On his growing up to maturity, the inhabitants of 
the place banished him their territories, on account of 
his vicious habits ; but being soon after visited with an 
epidemic disease, the Lampsacans consulted the oracle 
of Dodona, and Priapus was in consequence recalled. 
Temples were erected to him as the tutelar deity of vine- 
yards and gardens, to defend them from thieves and from 
birds. 

He is usually represented naked and obscene, with a stern 
coantenance, matted hair, crowned with garden herbs, 
and holding a wooden sword, or scythe, whilst his body 
terminates in a shapeless trunk. His figures are gener- 
ally erected in gardens and orchards to serve as scare- 
crows. Priapus held a pruning-hook in his hands, when he 
had hands, for he was sometimes nothing more than a mere 
log of wood, as Martial somewhat humorously calls him. 
Indeed the Roman poets in general seem to have looked 
on bim as a ridiculous god, and are all ready enough 
either to despise or abuse him. 

Trimalchio, in his ridiculous feats described by Petro- 
nlus, had a figure of this god to be held up during his 
dessert : it was made of paste, and, as Horace observes on 
another occasion, that he owed all his divinity to the car- 
penter, Petronius seems to hint that he was wholly obliged 
for it to the pastry cook in this. Some mythologists make 
the birth of Priapus allude to that radical moisture which 
supports all vegetable productions, and which is produced 

Who WMM Prutpml How is he usually lepteaeiil^dLl ^NY^XTDAt^ 
h BBid of bim ? 
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by Bacchas and Venus, that is, the solar heat, and the 
fluid whence Venus is said to have sprung. Some affirm 
that he was the same with the Baal of the PhcBnicians, 
mentioned in scripture. 

ARISTiEUS, son of Apollo, by the nymph Cyrene, 
daughter of Hypseus, king of the Lapithse, was born in 
Lybia, and in that part of it where the city Cyrene was 
built. He received his education from the nymphs^ who 
taught him to extract oil from olives^ and to make honey, 
cheese, and butter ; all which arts he communicated to 
mankind. Going to Thebes, he there married Autonde, 
daughter of Cadmus, and, by her, was father to Acts&on, 
who was torn in pieces by his own dogs. At length he 
passed into Thrace, where Bacchus initiated him into the 
mystories of the Orgia, and taught him many things con- 
ducive to the happiness of life. Having dwelt sometime 
near Mount Hemus, he disappeared, and not only the 
barbarous people of that country, but the Greeks likewise 
decreed him divine honors. 

It is remarked by Bayle, that Aristsus found oat the 
solstitial rising of Sirius, or the dog-star ; and he adds, it 
is certain that this star had a particular relation to Aris- 
tseus; for this reason, when the heats of the dognstar laid 
waste the Cyclades, and occasioned there a pestilence, 
Aristsens was entreated to put a stop to it. He went directly 
into the isle of Cea, and built an altar to Jupiter, offered 
sacrifices to that deity, as well to the malignant star, 
and established an anniversary for it. These produc- 
ed a very good effect, for it was from thence that the 
Etesian winds had their origin, which continue forty 
days, and temper the heat of the summer. On his death, 
for the services he had rendered mankind, he was placed 
among the stars, and is the Aquarius of the Zodiac. 

TERMINUS was a very ancient deity among the Ro- 
mans, whose worship was first instituted by Numa Pom- 
pilius, he having erected in his honor on the Tarpeian 
hill a temple which was open at the top. This deity was 
thought to preside over the stones or land-marks, called 
Termini, which were so highly venerated, that it was 



Give an account of Aristsuft. What diBtoci «nf in t^Uxibutod to 
A/w i Who was Terminus I 
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nacrilege to move them, and the criminal becoming de- 
voted to the gods, it was lawful for any man to kill him. 
The Roman Termini were square stones or posts, much 
resembling our mile-stenes, erected to show that no 
force or violence should be used in settling mutual boun- 
daries; they were sometimes crowned with a human head, 
but had seldom any inscriptions ; one, however, is men- 
tioned to this effect, ** Whosoever shall take away this, or 
shall order it to be taken away, may he die the last of his 
family." 

VERTUMNUS, the Proteus of the Roman ritual, was 
the god of tradesmen, and, from the power he had of as- 
suming any shape, was believed to preside over the 
thoughts of mankind. His courtship of Pomona makes 
one of the most elegant and entertaining stories in Ovid. 
The Romans esteemed him the god of tradesmen, from the 
turns and changes which traffic effects. There was no 
god had a greater variety of representations than Ver- 
turonus. He is painted with a garland of flowers on hts 
head, a pruning hook in one hand, and ripe fruits in the 
other. Pomona has a pruning hook in her right hand, 
and a branch in her left. Pliny introduces this goddess 
personally, even in his prose, to make her speak in praise 
of the fruits committed to her care. We learn from Ovid 
that this goddess was of that class which they anciently 
called Hamadryads, 

Both these deities were unknown to the Greeks, and 
only honored by the Romans. Some imagine Vertum- 
Dus an emblem of the year, which, though it assume dif- 
ferent, dresses according to the different seasons, is at no 
time so luxuriant as in autumn, when the harvest is 
crowned, and the fruits appear in their full perfection and 
lustre ; but historians say that Vertumnus was an ancient 
king of the Tuscans, who first taught his people the 
method of planting orchards, gardens, and vineyards, and 
the manner of cultivating, pruning, and grafling fruit- 
trees ; whence he is reported to have married Pomona* 
Some think he was called Vertumnus from turning the 
lake Curtios into the Tiber. 

tf^^i— .^—M ■.■— II I.II MM! I ■ I I. I ■■ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Goddesses of the Woods. 

DIAN A^ daughter of Jupiter and Latona^ and sister of 
Apollo, was boru in the island of Delos. She bad a 
three-fold-diviDity, being styled Diana on earth, Luna^ 
or the moon^ in heaven^ and Hecate, or Proserpine, in 
hell. The poets say she had three heads^ one of a horse^ 
another of a woman, and the third of a dog, Hesiod 
makes Diana, Luna, and Hec&te, three distinguished 
goddesses. 

Of all the various characters of this goddess there is 
no one more known than that of her presiding over woods^ 
and delighting in hunting. The Diana Venatrix, or god- 
dess of the chace, is frequently represented as running 
on, with her vest flying back with the wind, notwith* 
standing its being shortened, and girt about her for 
expedition. She is tall of staiure, and her face, though so 
very handsome, is something manly. Her feet are some* 
times bare, and sometimes adorned with a sort of buskin, 
which was worn by the huntresses of old. She ofleo has 
a quiver on her shoulder, and sometimes holds a javelin, 
but more usually her bow, in her right hand. It is thua 
she makes her appearance in several of her statues, and 
it is thus the Roman poets describe her, particularly in 
the epithets they give this goddess, in the use of which 
they are so happy that they often bring the idea of whole 
figures of her into your mind by a single word« The 
statues of this Diana were very frequent in woods : she 
was represented there in all the different ways they could 
think of; sometimes as bunting, sometimes as bathing, 
and sometimes as resting herself after her fatigue. The 
height of Diana^s statue is frequently marked out in the 
poets, and that, generally, by comparing her with her 
nymphs. 

Another great character of Diana is that under which 

W//0 was Diana, f What ia hev |^«a«ni\ divmA^XviX "W^ 
was Iter next character I 
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she is represented as the intelligence which presides over 
the planet of the moon ; in which she is depicted in her 
car as directing that planet. Her figure under this char- 
acter is frequently enough to be met with on gems and 
roedalSy which generally exhibit her with a lunar crown^ 
or crescent on her forehead, and sometimes as drawn by 
stags, sometimes by does, but, more commonly than ei- 
ther, by horses. The poets speak of her chariot and her 
horses ; they agree with the artists in giving her but two,, 
and show^ that the painters of old generally drew them of 
a perfect white color. 

A third remarkable way of representing Diana was 
with three bodies ; this is very common among the an- 
cient figures of the goddess, and it is hence the poets 
call her the triple, the three-headed, and the three-bodied 
Diana. Her distinguishing name under this triple appear- 
ance is Hecfite, or Trivia; a goddess frequently invoked 
in enchantments, and fit for such black operations; for this 
is the infernal Diana, and as such is represented with the 
characteristics of a fury, rather than as one of the twelve 
great celestial deities : all her hands hold instruments of 
terror, and generally grasp either cords, or swords, or ser- 
pents, or fire-brands. 

There are various conjectures concerning the name 
Hec&ie^ which is supposed to come from a Greek word 
signifying an hundred, either because an hundred victims 
at a time used to be offered to her, or else because by her 
edicts the ghosts of those who die without burial, wander 
an hundred years upon the banks of the Styx. Mytholo- 
gists say that Hec8,te is the ordt7* 2J\^ farce of the Fates,, 
who obtained from the divine power that influence which 
they have over human bodies ; that the operation of the 
Fates are hidden, but descend by the means and inter- 
position of the stars, wherefore it is necessary that all 
inferior things submit to the cares, calamities, and death 
which the Fates bring upon them, without any possibility 
of resisting the divine will. 

Hesiod relates of Hec&te, to show the extent of her pow« 
er, that Jupiter had heaped gifts and honors upon her far 
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above all the other deities ; that she was empress of the 
earth and sea, and all things which are comprehended in the 
compass of the heavens ; that she was a goddess easy to be 
entreated, kind, and always ready to do good, bountiful of 
gold and riches, which are wholly in her power; that what- 
ever springs from seed, whether in heaven, or on earth, is 
subject to her, and that she governs the fates of all things. 

PALES was a rural goddess of the Romans. She was 
properly the divinity of shepherds, and the tutelar deity 
and proteotress of their flocks. Her votaries had usually 
wooden images of her. A feast called Palilia or Parilia, 
was celebrated on the twenty-first of April, or, according 
to some, in May, in the open fields. The offering were 
milk and cakes of millet, in order to engage her to defend 
their flocks from wild beasts and infectious diseases^ As 
part of the ceremony they burned heaps of straw, and 
leaped over them. Some make Pales the same with Ve»- 
ta or Cybele. This goddess is represented as an okl 
woman. 

FLORA, the goddess of flowers, was a Ron>an deity. 
The ancients made her the wife of Zephyrus,, to intimate 
that Flora, or the natural heat of the plant, most concur 
with the influence of the warmest wind for the production 
of flowers. Varro reckons Flora among the ancient dei-* 
ties of the Sabines, which were received into Rome on 
the union of the Sabines with the Romans^ Ovid says, 
that her Greek name was Chloris, and that the Latins 
chancred it into Flora. 

FERONIA was the goddess of woods and orchards. 
She is called Feronia from the verb fero, to bring forth, 
because she produced and propagated trees, or from Fe- 
ronici, a town situated near the foot of Mount Soracte, 
in Italy, where was a wood, and a temple dedicated to 
her ; which town and wood are mentioned by Virgi}, is 
his catalogue of the forces of Turn us. The LacedemonF 
ans first introduced her worship into Italy under E? ander ; 
for these people, being oflended at the rigor of the laws 
of Lycurgus, resolved to seek out some new plantationy 
and arriving, af^er a long and dangerous voyage, in Italy, 

Who was Paleal Who WM T\oi») 0\v« Mt«i««»xnsk.^'«^ 
ron/a. 
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they, to show their gratitude for their preservation, built 
a temple to Feronia, so called from their bearing pO' 
tientfy all the fatigues aud dangers they had encoun- 
tered in their voyage. This edifice casually taking fire, 
the people ran to remove and preserve the image of the 
goddess, when on a sudden the fire became extinguished^ 
and the grove assumed a native and flourishing verdure. 

Horace mentions the homage that was paid to this dei- 
ty, by washing the face and hands, according to custom^ 
in the sacred fountain which flowed near her temple. 
Slaves received the cap of liberty at her shrine, on which 
account they regarded her as their patroness. How Fe- 
ronia was descended, where born, or how educated, is not 
transmitted to us; but she is said to have been wife to 
Jupiter Anxur, so called, because he was worshipped in 
that place. 

NYMPHiE, the NYMPHS, were certain inferior god- 
desses, inhabiting the mountains, woods, valleys, rivers^ 
aeas, &c. said to be daughters of Oceanus and Tethys. Ac- 
cording to ancient mythology, the whole universe was fall 
of these nymphs, who are distinguished into several ranks 
and classes, though the general division of them is into 
celestial and terrestrial. I. The Celestial Nymphs, call- 
ed Urania, were supposed to govern the heavenly bodies 
or spheres. II. The Terrestrial Nymphs, called Epy- 
geicBy presided over the several parts of the inferior world ;. 
these were again subdivided into those of the water, and 
those of the earth. 

The Nymphs of the water were ranged under several 
classes: 1. The Oceanides, or Nymphs of the ocean. 2. 
The Nereids, daughters of Nereus and Doris. 8. The 
Naiads, Nymphs of the fountains. 4. The Ephydriades, 
also Nymphs of the fountains; and 5. The Limuiades^ 
Nymphs of the lakes. The Nymphs of the earth were like- 
wise divided into different classes; as, 1. TheOreades,or 
Nymphs of the mountains. 2. The Napje®, Nymphs of the 
meadows; and 3. The Dryads and Hamadryads, Nymphs 
of the woods and forests. Besides these, there were 
Nymphs who took their names from particular countries, 
rivers, &o. as the DardanYdes^ Tiberldes, Ismentdes, &c. 

What w mentioned by Horace ? "Who wete iVie '51'^Ttt^^l >N\k» 
were the Nymphs of the water ? 
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Pausanias reports it as the opinion of the ancient poets 
that the Nymphs were not altogether free from death, or 
immortal, but that their years were in a manner innamer- 
able; that prophecies were inspired by the Nymphs, as 
well as the other deities ; and that they had foretold the 
destruction of several cities : they were likewise esteem- 
ed as the authors of divination. 

Meursius is of opinion, that the Greeks borrowed their 
notion of these divinities from the Phoenicians, for nympka, 
in their language, signifying soul, the Greeks imagining 
that the souls of the ancient inhabitants of Greece had 
become Nymphs; particularly that the souls of those who 
had inhabited the woods were called Dryads ; those who 
inhabited the mountains, Oreades ; those who dwelt on the 
sea-coasts, Nereids; and, lastly, those who had their place 
of abode near rivers or fountains, Naiads. Though goats 
were sometimes sacrificed to the Nymphs, yet their stated 
offerings were milk, oil, honey §b|l)) - wine. They were 
represented as young and beaui^lfuV.yii'giDS} and dressed 
in conformity to the character ascribed to them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Gods of the Sea. 

NEPTUNE was the son of Saturn, and Rhea or Ops, 
and brother of Jupiter. When arrived at maturity, he 
assisted his brother Jupiter in his expeditions, for which 
that god, on attaining to supreme power, assigned him 
the sea and the islands for his empire. Whatever attach- 
ment Neptune might have had to his brother at one pe- 
riod, he was at another expelled heaven for entering into 
a conspiracy against him, in conjunction with several 
other deities; whence he fled, with Apollo, to Laomedon, 
king of Troy, where Neptune having assisted in raising 

What was the opinioii of the ancient poets with regard to their 
unmortaljty ? What is the opinion of Meursius ? 
Oj've game account of Neptune. 
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the walls of the citjiand beiDg dismissed unrewarded^ in 
revenge, sent a sea-monster to lay waste the country. 

On another occasioDi this dettj had a contest with Vul- 
can and Minerva, in regard to their skill. The goddess, 
as a proof of her's, made a horse, Vulcan a man, and 
Neptune a hull, whence that animal was used in the sa- 
crifices to him, though it is probable that, as the victim 
was to be black, the design was to point out the raging 
quality and fury of theses, over which be presided. The 
Greeks make Neptune to have been the creator of the 
horse, which he produced from out of the earth with a 
blow of his trident, when disputing with Minerva who 
should give the name to CecropTa, which was afterwards 
called Athens, from the name in Greek of Minerva, who 
made an olive tree spring up suddenly, and thus obtained 
the victory. 

In this fable, however, it is evident that the horse 
could signify nothing but a ship ; for the two things in 
which that region excelled being ships and olive-trees, it 
was thought politic by this means to bring the citizens 
over from too great a fondness for sea alTairs, to the cul- 
tivation of their country, by showing that Pallas was pre- 
ferable to Neptune, or, in other words, husbandry to sailing, 
which, without some further meaning, the production of 
a horse could never have done, [t notwithstanding ap- 
pears that Neptune had brought the management of the 
horse, as likewise the art of building ships, to very great 
perfection; insomuch that Pamphus, who was the most 
ancient writer of hymns to the gods, calls him the bene- 
factor of mankind, in bestowing upon them horses and 
ships which had stems and decks that resembled towers. 

If Neptune created the horse, he was likewise the in- 
ventor of chariot-races; hence Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus, threw chariots, drawn by four horses, into the sea, in 
honor of Neptune ; and the Romans instituted horse-races 
in the circus during his festival, at which time all horses 
ceased from working, and the mules were adorned with 
wreaths of flowers. 

What ia said of his contest with Vulcan and Mmenal \Q\v^\ 
» the Bigni/ication of tbo horse in this fable "i "W^iaX. ovXier \ti;\c^- 
tioB is attributed to him ? 
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Neptune, represented as a god of the sea, makes a 
considerable figure : he is described with black or dark 
hair, his garment of an azure or sea-green color, seated in 
a large shell drawn by whales, or sea-horses, with his 
trident in his hand, attended by the sea-gods Palaemony 
Glaucus, and Phorcys ; the sea-goddesses Thetis, Melita, 
and Panopea, and a long train of Tritons and sea- 
nymphs. 

The inferior artists represent him sometimes with an 
angry and disturbed air ; and we may observe the same 
difference in this particular between the great and inferi- 
or poets as there is between the bad and the good artists. 
Thus Ovid describes Neptune with a sullen look, whereas 
Yirgil expressly tells us that he has a mild face, even 
where he is representing him in a passion. Even at the 
time that he is provoked, and might be expected to have 
appeared disturbed, and in a passion, there is serenity 
and majesty in his face. 

On some medals he treads on the beak of a ship, to 
show that he presided over the seas, or more particu- 
larly over the Mediterranean sea, which was the great, 
and almost the only scene for navigation among the old 
Greeks and Romans. He is standing, as he gener- 
ally was represented ; he most commonly, too, has his 
trident in his right hand : this was his peculiar sceptre, 
and seems to have been used by him chiefly to rouse 
up the waters, for we find sometimes that he lays it aside 
when he is to appease them, but he resumes it when 
there is occasion for violence. Virgil makes him 
shake Troy from its foundation with it ; and in Ovid it 
is with the stroke of this that the waters of the earth 
are let loose fur the general deluge. The poets have 
generally delighted in describing this god as passing 
over the calm surface of the waters, in his chariot drawn 
by sea-horses. The fine original description of this is in 
Homer, from whom Virgil and Statius have copied it. 

In searching for the mythological sense of the fable, 
we must again have recourse to Egypt, that kingdom 

How is he represented ? How is he represented by the inferior 
artJatsf How on medals ? Whal ia the meamn^ of the fable 1 
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which) above all others, has furnished the most ample 
harvest for the reaper of mysteries. The Egyptians, to 
denote navigation, and the return of the Phcenician fleet, 
which annually visited their coast, used the figure of an 
Osiris borne on a winged horse, and holding a three- 
forked spear, or harpoon. To this image they gave the 
name of Poseidon, or Neptune, which, as the Greeks and 
Romans afterwards adopted, sufficiently proves this deity 
had his birth here. Thus the maritime Osiris of the 
Egyptians became a new deity with those who knew not 
the meaning of the symbol. 

TRITON. It is not agreed who were the parents of 
Triton ; but he was a sea-deity, the herald and trumpeter 
of Oceanus and Neptune. He sometimes delighted in 
miflchief, for he carried off the cattle from the Tanagriaii 
fields, and destroyed the smaller coasting vessels ; so that 
to appease his resentment, the Tanagrians offered him 
libations of new wine. Pleased with its flavor and taste, 
he drank so freely that he fell asleep, and tumbling from 
an eminence, one of the natives cut off his head. He 
lefl a daughter called Tristia. 

The poets ordinarily attribute to Triton, the office of 
calming the sea, and stilling of tempests : thus in the 
Metamorphoses we read, that Neptune desiring to recall 
the waters of the deluge, commanded Triton to sound his 
trumpet, at the noise of which they retired to their re- 
spective channels, and left the earth again habitable, hav- 
ing swept off almost the whole human race. 

This god is exhibited in the human form from the waist 
upwards, with blue eyes, a large mouth, and hair matted 
like wild parsley ; his shoulders covered with a purple 
skin, variegated with small scales, his feet resembling the 
fi>re feet of a horse, and his lower parts terminating in a 
doable or forked tail : sometimes he is seen in a car, 
with horses of a bright cerulean. His trumpet is a large 
conch, or sea-shell. There were several Tritons, but 
one chief over all, the distinguished messenger of Nep- 
tune, as Mercury was of Jupiter, and Iris of Juno. 

OCEANUS, oldest son of Ccelus and Terra, or Vesta. 

Who was Triton? What do the poets aUhb\i\.e VoV\VKi\ '^^aH^ 
MB lie exhibited ? Give an account oi Ocejnus. 

II 
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lie married Tethys, and besides her had many other 
wives. He had several sisters, n\\ Nymphs, each of 
whom possessed an hundred woods and as many rii'ers. 
Oce&nus was esteemed by the ancients as the father 
both of gods and man, who were paid to haver taken 
their beginning from )iim, on account of the ocean's en- 
compassing the earth with its waves, and becaifse he waa 
the principal of that radical moisture diffused through 
universal matter, without which, according to Thales, 
nothing could either be produced or subsist. 

Homer makes Juno visit Oceanusat the remotest limits 
of the earth, and acknowledge him and Tethys as the pa- 
rents of the gods, adding, that she herself had been brought 
up under their tuition. Many of his children are mentioned 
in poetical story, whose names it would be endless to> 
enumerate, and, indeed^ they are only the appellations of 
the principal rivers of the world. Oce&nus was describe* 
ed with a bull's head, to represent the rage and bellowing 
of the ocean when agitated by storms. Oce&nus and 
Tethys are ranked in the highest class of sca-deities, and 
as governors in chief over the whole world of waters. 

NEREUS, a sea-deity, was son of Oce&nus, bjr 
Tethys. Apollodorus gives him Terra for his moth* 
er. His education and authority were in the waters, 
and his residence, more particularly, the iEgean seas* 
He had the faculty of assuming what form he pleased « 
He was regarded as a prophet ; and foretold to Paris the 
war which the rape of Helen would bring upon his coun- 
try. When Hercules was ordered to fetch the golden 
apples of the Hesperides, he went to the Nymphs inhab- 
iting the grottoes of Eridanus, to know where he might 
find them ; the nymphs sent him toNereus, who, to elude 
the inquiry, perpetually varied his form, till Hercules 
having seized him, resolved to hold him till he resumed 
his original shape, on which he yielded the desired 
information. Nereus had, by his sister Doris, fifty 
daughters called Nereids. Hesiod highly celebrates him 
as a mild and peaceful old man, a lover of justice and 
moderation. Nereus and Doris, with their descendants 
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the Nereids, or Oceamads, so called from Oce&nus, are 
ranked in the third class of water deities. 

PALiEMON, or MELICERTES, was son of Atha- 
mas, king of Thebes and fno. The latter fearing the 
rage of her husband, who in his madness had killed 
his son Learchus, took Melicertes in her arms, and leap- 
ed with him from (he rock Molyris into the sea. Neptune 
received them with open arras, and gave them a place 
among the marine gods, only changing their names, Ino 
being called Leucothea, or Leucothoe, and Melicertes, 
Palemon. Ino, under the name of Leucothea, is suppos- 
ed, by some, to be the same with Aurora: the Romans 
gave her the name of Matuta, she being reputed the god- 
dess that ushers in the morning ; and Palaemon, they 
called Portumnus, or Portunnus, and painted him with a 
key in his hand, to denote that he was the guardian of 
harbors. Adorations were paid to him chiefly at Tene- 
dos, and the sacrifice offered to him was an infant. 

Pausanias says that the body of Melicertes was thrown 
DO the Isthmus of Corinth where Sisyphus, his uncle^ 
who reigned in that city, instituted the Isthmian games 
in his honor. For this fable we are indebted to the fer- 
tile invention of the Greeks, Melicertes being no other 
than the Melcarthus or the Hercules of Tyre, who, from 
having been drowned in the sea, was called a god of it, 
and from his many voyages, the guardian of harbors. 

GLAUCUS, a sea deity. His story, which is very 
fanciful, shows the extravagance amongst the ancients, 
of poetical fiction. Before his deification, Glaucus is 
said to have been a fisherman of Anthedon, who having 
one day remarked that the fishes which he laid on a par- 
ticular herb revived and threw themselves into the sea, 
resolved himself to taste it, and immediately followed 
their example : the consequence was, that he became a 
Triton, and ever afler was reputed a marine deity, attend- 
ing with the rest on the car of Neptune. 

The descent of this deity is exceeding dubious. He is 
said to have carried off Ariadne from the island Dia, for 
which Bacchus bound him fast with vine-twigs. The ship 

Who waa Palsdmon ? What is the opmion o£ T?«L'««wi\«A\ "V^Yw^ 
was Glaucus / Whsit is said of his descent \ 
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Argo is said to have been constructed by him, and he is 
not only mentioned as commanding her, when Jason fought 
with the Tyrrhenians, but as being the only one of her crew 
that came off without a wound. He dwelt some time at 
Delos, and, besides prophesying with the Nereids, is affirm- 
ed to have instructed Apollo in the art, 

SCYLLA was the daughter of Phorcus, or Phor- 
cys, by Ceto. Glaucus, being passionately fond of 
Scyila^ after vainly endeavoring to gain her aflfectioos^ 
applied to Circe, and besought her, by her art, to induce 
her to return his affection. On this, Circe disclosed to 
him her passion, but Glaucus remaining inexorable, the 
inchantress vowed revenge, and by her magic charms so 
infected the fountain in which Scvlla bathed, that on en- 
tering it, her lower parts were turned into dogs ; at which 
the nymph, terrified at herself, plunged into the sea, and 
there was changed to a rock, notorious for the shipwrecks 
it occasioned. 

Authors are disagreed as to Scylla's form; some 
say she retained her beauty from the neck downwards, 
but had six dog's heads ; others maintain, that her 
upper parts continued entire, but that she had below 
the body of a wolf, and the tail of a serpent. The rock 
named Scylla, lies between Italy and Sicily, and the noise 
of the waves beating on it is supposed to have occasioned 
the fable of the barking of dogs, and howling of wolves, 
ascribed to the imaginary monster, 

CHARYBDIS was a rapacious woman, a female rob« 
ber, who, it is said, stole the oxen of Hercules, for which 
she was thunder struck by Jupiter, aud turned into a 
whirl-pool, dangerous to sailors. This whirlpool was situ- 
ated opposite the rock Scylla, at the entrance of the Faro 
from Messina, and occasioned the proverb of running into 
one danger to avoid another. Some affirm that Hercules 
killed her himself; others, that Scylla committed this 

robbery, and was killed for it by Hercules, 

■ I ■ ■ — ^■— ^—- ^.i^i^— — .^— — ii — .^^^ —«——»—— ^^.—^» 

Give an account of Scylla. What is said of her form ? Whq 
was Charybdis ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Tartarus and its Deities. 

TARTARUS or HELL, the region of punishment 
after death. The whole imaginary world, which we call 
HeJl, though according to the ancients it was the recep- 
tacle ef all departed persons, of the good as well as the 
bad, is divided by Virgil into five parts : the first may be 
called the previous region ; the second is the region of 
waters, or the river which they were all to pass; the 
third is wiiat we may call the gloomy region, and what 
the ancients called Erebus ; the fourth is TartHrus, or 
the region of torments ; and the fifth the region of joy 
and bliss, or what we still call Elysium. 

The first part in it Virgil has stocked with two sorts of 
beings; first, with thoso which make the real misery of 
mankind upon earth, such as war, discord, labor, grief, 
cares, distempers, and old age; and, secondly, with fan- 
cied terrors, and all the most frightful creatures of our 
own imagination, such as Gorgous, Harpies, Chimeeras, 
and the like. 

The next is the water which all the departed were 
supposed to pass, to enter into the other world ; this was 
called Styx, or the hateful passage : the imaginary per- 
sonages of this division are the souls of the departed, 
who are either passing over, or suing for a passage, and 
the master of a vessel who carries them over, one freight 
after another, according to his will and pleasure. 

The third division begins immediately with the bank 
on the other side the river, and was supposed to extend a 
great way in : it is subdivided again into several particu- 
lar districts : the first seems to be the receptacle for in- 
fants. The next for all such as have been put to death 
without a cause; next is the place for those who have 
put a period to their own lives, a melancholy region, and 
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situated amidst the marshes made by the overflowings of 
the Styx, or hateful river, or passage .into the other 
world : afler this are the fields of mourning, full of dark 
woods and troves, and inhabited by those who died of 
love : last of all spreads an open champaign country, al- 
lotted for the souls of departed warriors ; the name of 
this whole division is Erebus : its several districts se^m 
to be disposed all in a line, one afler the other, but after 
this the great line or road divides into two, of which the 
right-hand road leads to Elysium, or the place of the 
blessed, and the left-hand road to Tartarus, or the place 
of the tormented. 

The fourth general division of the subterraneous world 
is this TartSLrus, or the place of torments : there was a 
city in it, and a prince to preside over it : within this city 
was a vast deep pit, in which the tortures were supposed 
to be performed : in this horrid part Virgil places two 
sorts of souls ; first, of such as have shown their impiety 
and rebellion toward the gods; and secondly, of such as 
have been vile or mischievous among men : those, as he 
himself says of the latter more particularly, who hated 
their brethren, used their parents ill, or cheated their de- 
pendants, who made no use of their riches, who commit- 
ted incest, or disturbed the marriage union of others, 
those who were rebellious subjects, or knavish servants, 
who were despisers of justice, and betrayers of their 
country, and who made and unmade laws not for the 
good of the public, but only to get money for themselves ; 
all these, and the despisers of the gods, Virgil places in 
this most horrid division of his subterraneous world, and 
in the vast abyss, which was the most terrible part even 
of that division. 

The fifth division is that of Elysium, or the place of 
the blessed : here Virgil places those who died for their 
country, those of pure lives, truly inspired poets, the 
inventors of arts, and all who have done good to man- 
kind : he does not speak of any particular districts for 
these, but supposes that they have the liberty of going 
where they please ii^^at delightful region, and convers- 

Fourth^ Fiahf 
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ing with whom they please ; he only mentions one vale, 
toward the end of it, as appropriated to any particular 
use ; this is the vale of Lethe or forgetful ness, where 
many of the ancient philosophers, and the Platonists in 
particular, supposed the souls which had passed through 
some periods of their trial, were immersed in the river 
which gave its name to it, in order to he put into new 
bodies, and to fill up the whole course of their probation, 
in an upper world. 

In each of these three divisions, on the other side of 
the river Styx, which perhaps were comprehended under 
the name of Ades, as all the five might be under that of 
Orcus, was a prince or judge: Minos for the regions of 
Erebus ; Rhadamanthus for Tartarus ; and ^Eacus for 
Elysium. Pluto and Proserpine had their palace at the en- 
trance of the road to the Elysian fields, and presided as 
sovereicrns over the whole subterraneous world. 

PLUTO, son of Saturn and Ops, assisted Jupiter in his 
wars, and after victory had crowned their exertions in 
placing his brother on the throne, he obtained a share 
of his father's dominions, which, as some authors say, 
was the eastern continent, and lower regions of Asia ; 
but, according to the common opinion, Pluto's division 
lay in the west, lie fixed his residence in Spain, and 
lived in Iberia, near the Pyrrenaean mountains: Spain 
being a fertile country, and abounding in minerals and 
mines, Pluto was esteemed the god of wealth ; for it must 
be here observed, that the poeis confound Pluto, j>od of 
hell, with Pluius, god of riches, though they were dis- 
tinct deities, and always so considered by the ancients. 

Pluto's regions being supposed to lie underground j and 
as he was the first who taught men to bury their dead, it 
was thence inferred that he was king of the infernal re- 
gions, whence sprung a belief, that as all souls descended 
to him, so when they were in his possession, he bound 
them with inevitable chains, and delivered them to be 
tried by judges, after which he dispensed rewards and 
punishments according to their several deserts. " Pluto 

What is said of these three divisions ? Give uxi «lc<io\\tv\ q.^ "^V^ 
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was therefore called the infernal Jupiter, and oblations 
were made to him by the living, for the souls of their 
friends departed. 

Although Pluto was brother of Jupiter, yet none of th0 
goddesses would condescend to marry him, owing to the 
deformity of his person, joined to the darkness of his 
mansions. Enraged at this reluctance in the goddesses, 
and mortified at his want of issue, Pluto ascended his 
chariot, and drove to Sicily, where chancing to discover 
Proserpine with her companions gathering flowers in a 
▼alley of Enna, near mount iEtna, thegrizly god, struck 
with her charms, instantly seized her, and forcing her 
into his chariot, went rapidly off to the river Chemarus, 
through which he opened himself a passage to the realms 
of night. Orpheus says, this descent was made through 
the Cecropian cave in Attica, not far from Eleusis. 

Elis whole domains are washed with vast and rapid 
rivers, whose peculiar qualities strike horror into mortals. 
Cocytus falls with an impetuous roaring; Phlegethon 
rasres with a torrent of flames: the Acharusian fen is 
dreadful for its stench and filth : nor does Charon, the 
ferryman, who wafts souls over, occasion any less horror; 
Cerberus, the triple headed doir, stands ready with open 
mouths to receive them ,'and the Furies shake at them 
their serpentine locks. 

Thus far the common fable ; but the following seems 
the true foundation of the story which has been so much 
disguised ; Pluto having retired into Spain, applied him- 
self to the working the mines of silver and gold, which, in 
that country, were very common, especially on the side of 
Cadiz, where he fixed his abode. Bcetica, his residence, 
was that province now called Andalusia, and the river 
BcBtis, now Guadalqiiiver, gave that name to it. This 
river formed of old, at its mouth, a small island, called 
Tartessus, which was the Tartessus of the ancients^ and 
whence Tartarus was formed. 
It may be remarked, that though Spain be not now 

Was he married ? How are his domains described ? What m 
the more probable foundation of the story ? What reason is given 
/or bis living near Tartessus ? 
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^rtile in mines, yet the ancients speak of it as a country 
where they abounded. Possidonius says, that its mountains 
and hills were almost all mountains of gold ; Arienus, 
that near Tartessus was a mountain of silver ; and Aris- 
totle, that the first Phcenicians who landed there, found 
such quantities of gold and of silver, that they made an- 
chors for their ships of those precious cietals. This, 
doubtless, is what determined Pluto, who was ingenious 
in such operations, to fix himself near to Tartessus ; and 
this making him pass also for a wealthy prince, procured 
for him the name of Pluto, instead of that of Agelestus. 

The situation of Pluto's kingdom, which was low in 
respect to Greece, occasioned him to be looked on as the 
God of hell ; and as he continually employed laborers 
for his mines, who chiefly resided in the bowels of the 
earth, and there commonly died, Pluto was reputed the 
king of the dead. The ocean, likewise, upon whose 
coasts he reigned, was supposed to be covered with dark- 
ness. These circumstances united, appear to have been 
the foundation of the fables afterwards invented concern- 
ing Pluto and his realms of night. It is probable, for 
example, that the famous Tartarus, the place so noted in 
the empire of this god, conies from Tartessus, near Cadiz : 
the river Lethe not unlikely from the Guada-Lethe, which 
flows over against that city ; and the lake Avernus, or 
the Acheronian fen, from the word Aharona, importing, 
at the extremities, a name given to that lake, which is 
near the ocean. 

Pluto was extremely revered both by the Greeks and 
Romans. He had a magnificent temple at Pylos. Near 
the river Corellus, in BcBotia, he had also an altar, for 
some mystical reason, in common with Pallas. His chief 
festival was in February, and called Charistia, because 
their oblations were made for the dead. Black bulls were 
the victims offered up, and the ceremonies were perform- 
ed in the night, it not being lawful to sacrifice to him in 
the day time, on account of his aversion to the light. The 
Cyprus tree was sacred to Pluto, boughs of which were 
carried at funerals. 
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He is usually represented in an ebony chaciot, drawn 
by his fuur black horses, Orphnaeus, iEthou, Nyctcus, 
and Alastor. As god of the dead, keys were the ensigns 
of his authority, because there is no possibility of return- 
ing when the gates of his paluce are locked. Sometimes 
be holds a sceptre, to denote his power ; at other times a 
wand, with which he directs the movements of his sub- 
ject ghosts. Homer speaks of his helmet as having the 
quality of rendering the wearer invisible ; and tells us that 
Minerva borrowed it when she fought against the Tro- 
jans, that she might not be discovered by Mars. Perseus 
also used this helmet when he cut off Medusa's head. 

Mythologists pretend that Pluto is the earth, the natur- 
al powers and faculties of which are under bis direction, 
so that he is monarch not only of all riches which come 
from thence, and are at length swallowed up by it, but 
likewise of the dead ; for as all living things spring from 
the earth, so are they resolved into the principles whence 
they arose. Proserpine is by them reputed to be the seed 
or grain of fruits or corn, which must be taken into the 
earth, and hid there before it can be nourished by it. 

PLUTUS, the god of riches. Though Plutus be not 
an infernal god, yet as his name and office were similar 
to Pluto's, we shall here distinguish them, although both 
were gods of riches. Pluto was born of Saturn and Ops, 
or Rhea, and was brother of Jupiter and Neptune ; but 
Plutus, the god of whom we here speak, was son of Jason 
or Jasion by Ceres. He is represented blind and lame, 
injudicious and fearful. Being lame, he confers estates 
but slowly : for want of judgment, his favors are common- 
ly bestowed on the unworthy ; and as he is timorous, so 
he obliges rich men to watch their treasures with fear. 
Plutus is painted with wings, to signify the swiftness of 
his retreat, when he takes his departure. Little more of 
him remains in story, than that he had a daughter named 
Euribma ; unless the comedy of Aristophanes, called by 
his name, be taken into the account. 

Aristophiknes says that this deity, having at first a very 
clear sight, bestowed his favors only on the just and good ; 

How is he usually represented ? What is the opinion of my- 
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but that after Jupiter deprived him of vision, riches 
fell ikidifferently to the good and the bad« A design be* 
ing formed for ihe recovery of his sight, Penia or poverty 
opposed it, making it appear that poverty is the mistress 
of arts, sciences, and virtues, which would be in danger 
of perishing if all men were rich ; but no credit being 
given to her remonstrance, Plutus recovered his sight in 
the temple of iEsculapius, whence the temples and altars 
of other gods, and those of Jupiter himself, were aban^ 
doned, the whole world sacrificing to Plutus alone. 

PROSERPINE, the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
was educated with Minerva and Diana. By reason of 
this familiar intercourse, each chose a place in the island 
of Sicily for her particular residence. Minerva took the 
parts Dear Himera; Diana those about Syracuse ; and 
Proserpine, in common with her sister goddesses, enjoyed 
the pleasant fields of Enna. Near at hand are groves 
snd gardens, surrounded with morasses and a deep cave, 
with a passage under ground, opening towards the north. 
In this happy retirement was Proserpine situated, when 
Plato, passing in his chariot through the cave, discovered 
her whilst busy in gathering flowers, with her attendants, 
the daughters of Oceanus. Proserpine he seized, and 
hmving placed her in his chariot, carried her to Syracuse, 
where the earth opening, they both descended to the in* 
femal regions. 

She had not been long there when the fame of her 
charms induced Theseus and Pirithous to combine for 
the purpose of carrying her thence ; but in this they fail- 
ed. When Ceres, who was disconsolate for the loss of 
her daughter, discovered where she was, Jupiter upon 
her repeated solicitations, promised that Proserpine should 
be restored, provided she had not yet tasted anything in 
hell. Ceres joyfully descended, and Proserpine, full of 
triamph, prepared for her return, when lo ! Ascalaphas, 
son of Acheron and Gorgyra^ discovered that he saw 
Proserpine, as she walked in the garden of Pluto, eat 
some grains of a pomegranate, upon which her departure 
was stopped. At last, by the repeated importunity of her 

Give an mceouDt of Proserpine. What foWoiced \m«c ^mme^ 
into the iafemml regiooB ? 
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mother to Jupiter, she extorted as a favor^ in mitigation 
of her grief, that Proserpine should live half the year in 
heaven, and the other half in hell. 

Proserpine is represented under the form of a beautiful 
woman, enthroned, having something stern and melan- 
choly in her aspect. Statins has found out a melancholy 
employment for her, which is, to keep a sort of regis* 
ter of the dead, and to mark down all that should be added 
to that number. The same poet mentions another of her 
offices of a more agreeable nature : he says, when any 
woman dies who had been a remarkable good wife in this 
world, Proserpine prepares the spirits of the best women 
in the other to make a procession to welcome her into 
Elysium with joy, and to strew all the way with flowera 
where she is to pass. 

Some represent Proserpine, Luna, Hecate, and Diana, 
as one ; the same goddess being called Luna in heaveUi 
Diana on earth, and Hecate in hell : and they explain 
the fable of the moon, which is hidden from us in the 
hemisphere of the countries beneath, just so long as it 
shines in our own. As Proserpine was to stay six months 
with her mother, and six With her husband, she was the 
emblem of seed corn, which lies in the earth during the 
winter, but in spring sprouts forth, and in summer bears 
fruit. 

The mythological sense of the fable is this : the name 
of Proserpine, or Persephone, among the Egyptians, 
was used to denote the change produced in the earth by 
the deluge, which destroyed its former fertility, and ren- 
dered tillage and agriculture necessary to mankind. 

PARCiE, or FATES, were goddesses supposed to 
preside over the accidents and events, and to determine 
the date or period of human life. They were reckoned 
by the ancients to be three in number, because all things 
have a beginning, progress, and end. They were the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis, and sisters to the Hors, 
or Hours. 

How is she represented ? What other account of her is given ? 
What is the mythological sense of the fable ? Give some account 
of the fates. 
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Their names, amongst the Greeks, were Atropos, C!o- 
tho, and Lach^sis, and among the Latins, Nona, DecTma, 
Morta. They are called Parcee, because, as Varro thinks, 
they distributed to mankind good and bad things at their 
birth ; or, as the common and received opinion is, be- 
cause they spare nobdf;^ They were always of the same 
mind, so that though dissensions sometimes arose among 
the other gods, no difference was ever known to subsist 
among these three sisters^ whose decrees were immutable. 
To them was intrusted the spinning and management of 
the thread of life ; Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis 
turned the wheel, and Atropos cut the thread. 

Plutarch tells us they represented the three parts of the 
world, viz. the firmament of the fixed stars, the firmament 
of the planets, and the space of air between the moon and 
the earth ; Plato says they represented time past, present, 
and to come. There were no divinities in the pagan 
world who had a more absolute power than the Fates. 
They were looked upon as the dispensers of the eternal 
decrees of Jupiter, and were all of them sometimes sup- 
posed to spin the party-colored thread of each man's life. 
Thus are they represented on a medal, each with a dis- 
taff in her hand. The fullest and best description of 
them in any of the poets, is in Catullus : he represents 
them as ail spinning, and at the same time singing, and 
foretelling the birth and fortunes of Achilles, at Peleus' 
wedding. 

An ingenious writer, in giving the true mythology of 
these characters, apprehends them to have been, origin- 
ally, nothing more than the mystical figure or symbols 
which represented the months of January, February, and 
March, among the Egyptians, who depicted them in fe- 
male dresses, with the instruments of spinning and weav- 
ing, which was the great business carried on in thav sea- 
son. These images they called Pare, which signifies 
linen cloth, to denote the manufacture produced by this 
temporary industry. The Greeks, ever fertile in invention, 
and knowing nothing of the true sense of these allegorical 
figures, gave them a turn suitable to their genius. 

Vfhat were their names ? What does "PlMlwda B«t^ o^ ^^'eoiX 
What other opinion of them is mentioned t 

.. 12 
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FURIES, EUMENIDES, or DIRiE, were the dangh- 
ters of Nox and Acheron. Their names were Alecto^ 
Megsera, and Tisiphone. As many crimes were commit- 
ted in secret, which could not be discovered from a defi- 
ciency of proof, it was necessary for the judges to have 
such officers as by wonderful anu #irious tortures should 
force from the criminals a confession of their guilt. To 
this end the Furies, being messengers both of the celes- 
tial and terrestrial Jupiter, were always attendant on their 
sentence. 

In heaven they were called Dirae, {quasi Deomm ira) 
or ministers of divine vengeance, in punishing the guiltj 
afler death ; on earth Furies, from that madness which 
attends the consciousness of guilt; ErinTVgs from the in*» 
dignation and perturbations they raise in the mind ; JSu- 
memdes from their placability to such as supplicate them, 
as in the instance of Orestes, and Argos, upon his follow- 
ing the advice of Pallas ; and in hell, Stygian dogs. 

The furies were so dreaded that few dared so much 
as to name them. They were supposed to be constantly 
hovering about those who had been guilty of any enor- 
mous crime. Thus Orestes having murdered his mother 
Clytemnestra, was hunted by the Furies. CEdipus, in- 
deed, when blind and raving, went into their grove, to the 
astonishment of all the Athenians, who durst not so much 
as behold it. The Furies were reputed so inexorable, 
that if any person polluted with murder, incest, or any 
flagrant impiety, entered the temple which Orestes had 
dedicated to them in Cyrense, a town of Arcadia, he 
immediately became mad, and was hurried from place to 
place, with the most restless and dreadful tortures. 

My thologists have assigned to each of these tormentress- 
es their proper department. Tisiphone is said to punish the 
sins arising from hatred and anger ; Megaera those occa- 
sioned by envy ; aud Alecto the crimes of ambition and 
lust. The statues of the Furies had nothing in them 
originally different from the other divinities. It was the 
poet iEschylus who, in one of his tragedies, represented 
them in that hideous manner which proved fatal to many 

Who were the Furies ? What were their tioimes ? Were they 
objects of terror^ How are their of^cea dmAe^>i^ Ta^\\vt>Vi^«x%l 
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of the spectators. The description of these deities by 
the poet passed from the theatre to the temple : from that 
time they were exhibited as objects of the utmost horror, 
with Terror, Rage, Paleness, and Death, for their attend- 
ants ; and thus seated about Pluto's throne, whose min- 
isters they were, they awaited his orders with an impa- 
tience congenial to their natures. 

The Furies are described with snakes instead of hair, 
and eyes inflamed with madness, brandishing in one hand 
whips and iron chains, and in the other torches, with a 
smothering flame. Their robes are black, and their feet of 
brass, to show that their pursuit, though slow, is steady and 
certain. As they attended at the thrones of the Stygian 
and celestial Jupiter, they had wings to accelerate their 
progress through the air, when bearing the commands of 
the gods : they struck terror into mortals, either by war, 
famine, pestilence, or the numberless calamities incident 
t^ human life. 

NOX, or NIGHT, the oldest of the deities, was held 
in great esteem among the ancients. She was even reck- 
oned older than Chaos. Orpheus ascribes to her the 
generation of gods and men, and says, that all things had 
their beginning from hen Pausanias has lefl us a des- 
cription of a remarkable statue of this goddess. '* We 
see," says he, *^ a woman holding in her right hand a 
white child sleeping, and in her lefl a black child like- 
wise asleep, with both its legs distorted ; the inscription 
tells us what they are, though we might easily guess with- 
out it : the two children are Death and Sleep, and the 
woman is Night, the nurse of them both.'* 

The poets fancied her to be drawn in a chariot with 
two horses, before which several stars went as harbingers ; 
that she was. crowned with poppies, and her garments 
were black, with a black veil over her countenance, and 
that stars followed in the same manner as they preceded 
her ; that upon the departure of the day she arose from 
the ocean, or rather from Erebus, and encompassed the 
earth with her sable wings. The sacrifice offered to Night 

How are they described ? Who was Nox ? How was she de- 
scaibed by the poets ? 
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was a cock, because of its enmity todarkness^ and rejoic- 
ing at the light. 

SOMNUS, or SLEEP, one of the blessings to which 
the pagans erected altars, was said to be son of Erebus 
and Night, and brother of Death. Orpheus calls Somnas 
the happy king of gods and men ; and Ovid, who giyes a 
very beautiful description of his abode, represents him 
dwelling in a deep cave in the country of the Cimmerians. 
Into this cavern the sun never enters, and a perpetual 
stillness reigns, no noise being heard but the soft murmur 
caused by a stream of the river Lethe, which creeps over 
the pebbles, and invites to slumber ; at its entrance grow 
poppies, and other soporiferous herbs. The drowsy god 
lies reclined on a bed stuffed with black plumes, the bed- 
stead is of ebony, the covering is also black, and his head 
is surrounded by fantastic visions. 

We learn from Statins, that the attendants and guards 
before the gates of this palace were Rest, Ease, Indolence, 
Silence, and Oblivion ; as the ministers or attendants 
within are a vast multitude of Dreams in different shapes 
and attitudes. Ovid teaches us who were the supposed 
governors over these, and what their particular districts 
or offices were. The three chiefs of all are Morpheus, 
Phobetor, and Phant&sos, who inspire dreams into great 
persons only : Morpheus inspires such dreams as relate 
to men, Phobetor such as relate to other animals, and 
Phantasos such as relate to inanimate things. They have 
each their particular legions under them, to inspire the 
common people with the sort of dreams which belong 
to their province. 

MINOS was son of Jupiter and Europa, and brother of 
Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. After the death of his 
father, the Cretans, who thought him illegitimate, would 
not admit him as a successor to the kingdom, till he per- 
suaded them it was the divine pleasure he should reign, 
by praying Neptune to give him a sign, which being 
granted, the god caused a horse to rise out of the sea, 
upon which he ascended the throne. 

Who was Sonrnus ? Who were hi8 attendants and guards ? Who 
was Minos ? 
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Nothing so much distinguished him as the laws he 
enacted for the Cretans, which obtained him the name 
of one of the greatest legislators of antiquity. To confer 
the more authority on these laws, Minos retired to a cave 
of Mount Ida, where he feigned that Jupiter, his father, 
dictated them to him ; and every time he returned thence 
a new injunction was promulgated by him. Homer calls 
him Jupiter's disciple ; and Horace says he was admitted 
to the secrets of that god. Strabo and Ephorus contend, 
that Minos dwelt nine years in retirement in this cave, 
and that it was afterwards called the cave of Jupiter. 

Antiquity entertained the highest esteem for the insti- 
totes of Minos : and the testimonies of ancient authors ou 
this head are endless. It will, therefore, suffice to observe 
that Lycurgus travelled to Crete on purpose to collect the 
laws of Minos for the benefit of the Lacedemonians; and 
that Josephus, partial as he was to his own nation, has 
owned, that Minos was the only one among the ancients 
who deserved to be compared to Moses. He was reputed 
the judge of the supreme court of Pluto. iE&cus judged 
the Europeans ; the Asiatics and Africans fell to the lot 
of Rhadamanthus ; and Minos, as president of the infer- 
nal court, decided the differences which arose between 
these two judges. He sat on a throne by himself, and 
wielded a golden sceptre. 

RHADAMANTHUS was the son of Jupiter and Eu- 
ropa, and brother of Minos. He was one of the three 
judges of hell. It is said that Rhadamanthus having 
killed his brother, fled to CSchalia in Bceotia, where he 
married Alcmena, widow of Amphitryon. Some make 
Rhadamanthus a king of Lycia, who, on account of his 
severity and strict regard to justice, was said to have been 
one of the three judges of hell, where his province was 
to judge such as died impenitent. It is agreed, that he 
was the most temperate man of his time, and was exalted 
amongst the law-givers of Crete, who were renowned as 
good and just men. The division assigned to Rhada- 
manthus in the infernal regions was Tart&rus. 

iEACUS, son of Jupiter and JSgina, was king of CEno- 

What most diatrngaiahed him ? What ib sa\d ot \k\ft Vni>L\VaX.<^\ 
Who wa3 Rbadamanthvu ? Who was i&lcuB ^ 

12* 
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pia, which, from his mother's name, he called iEgina. 
The inhabitants of that country being destroyed by a 
plague, j£acus prayed to his father that by some means 
-he would repair the loss of his subjects^ upon which Jti"" 
piter, in compassion, changed all the ants within a hollow 
tree into men and women, who, from a Greek word signi- 
fying ants, were called Myrmidons, and actually were so 
industrious a people as to become famous for their ships 
and navigation. 

The meaning of which fable is this : The pirates hav- 
ing destroyed the inhabitants of the island, excepting a 
few, who hid themselves in caves and holes for fear of 
a like fate, iEacus drew them out of their retreats, and 
encouraged them to build houses, and sow corn ; taught 
them military discipline, and how to fit out and navigate 
fleets, and to appear not like ants in holes, but on the the- 
atre of the world, like men. His character for justice 
was such, that in a time of universal drought he was 
nominated by the Delphic oracle to intercede for Greece, 
and his prayers were heard. The pagan world also 
believed that iEacus, on account of his impartial jus- 
tice, was chosen by Pluto, with Minos and Rhadaman* 
thus, one of the three judges of the dead, and that it was 
his province to judge the Europeans, in which capacity 
he held a plain rod as a badge of his office. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The condemned in Hell. 

TYPHCEUS, a giant of enormous size, was, according 
to Hesiod, son of Erebus, or Tartarus and Terra. His 
stature was prodigious. With one hand he touched the 
east, and with the other the west, while his head reached 
to the stars. Hesiod has given him an hundred heads of 
dragons, uttering dreadful sounds, and eyes which darted 

What ia the meaning of this fable ^ 
Who wsLB TyphcDUS ? 
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fire ; flame proceeded from his mouths and nostrils, his 
body was encircled with serpents, and his thighs and legs 
were of a serpentine form. When he had almost discom- 
fited the gods, who fled from him into Egypt, Jupiter alone 
stood his ground, and pursued the monster to Mount Cau- 
casus in Syria, where he wounded him with his thunder ; 
But Typhceus, turning upon him, took the god prisoner, 
and after having cut, with his own sickle, the muscles of 
his hands and feet, threw him on his shoulders, carried 
bim into Cilicia, and there imprisoned him in a cave, 
whence he was delivered by Mercury, who restored him 
to his former vigor. Typhceus afterwards fled into Sicily, 
where the god overwhelmed him with the enormous mass 
of mount ^tna. 

Historians report, that Typhoeus was brother of Osiris, 
king of Egypt, who, in the absence of that monarch, 
formed a conspiracy to dethrone him ; and that having 
accordingly put Osiris to death, Isis, in revenge of her 
husband, raised an army, the command of which she gave 
to Orus her son, who vanquished and slew the usurper : 
hence the Egyptians, in abhorrence of his memory, paint- 
ed him under their hieroglyphic characters in so frightful 
a manner. The length of his arms signified his power, 
the serpents about him denoted his address and cunning, 
the scales which covered his body, expressed his cruelty 
and dissimulation, and the flight of the gods into Egypt 
showed the precautions taken by the great to screen them- 
selves from his fury and resentment. Mythologists take 
Typhoeus and the other giants, to have been the winds ; 
especially the subterraneous, which cause earthquakes to 
break forth with fire, occasioned by the sulphur enkindled 
in the caverns under Campania, Sicily, and the i£oliaa 
islands. 

TIT YDS, orTITYUS, was son of Jupiter and Elara. 
He resided in Panopea, where he became formidable for ra- 
pine and cruelty,till Apollo killed him for offering violence 
to his mother Latona. After this he was thrown into 
Tartarus, and chained down on his back, his body taking 
up such a compass as to cover nine acres, [n this poo- 
ture two vultures continually pre^^ u^\k \a& \Y««t^ 

WAmI do bisioriaDM smj of him? "Who ifimXiXy 
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which constantly grew with the increase of the mooDi 
that there might never be wanting matter for eternal pun- 
ishment. 

PHLEGYAS, son of Mars and Chryse, daughter of 
Halmus, was king of the Lapiths, a people of Thessaly. 
Apollo having seduced his daughter Coronis, Phlegyas, 
in revenge, set fire to the temple of that god at Delphi, 
for which sacrilege the deity killed him with his arrows, 
and then cast him into Tartarus ; where he was sentenced 
to sit under a huge rock, which threatened him with per- 
petual destruction. 

IXION was son of Phlegyas, king of the Lapithae in 
Thessaly. He married Dia, daughter of Deioneus, whose 
consent he obtained by magnificent promises, but^ failing 
afterwards to perform them, Deioneus seized on his hors- 
es. Ixion dissembled his resentment, and inviting Dei- 
oneus to a banquet, received him in an apartment previ- 
ously prepared, from which, by withdrawing a door, his 
father-in-law was thrown into a furnace of fire. Stung, 
however,' with remorse, and universally despised, Ixion 
was overpowered with frenzy, till Jupiter at length re- 
admitted him to favor, and not only took him into heaven, 
but intrusted him also with his counsels. So ungrateful, 
notwithstanding, did Ixion become, as to attempt the chas- 
tity of Juno herself. This so incensed Jupiter that the 
angry deity hurled him intb Tartarus, and fixed him on a 
wheel encompassed with serpents, which was doomed to 
revolve without intermission. 

SALMONEUS, king of Elis, was son of iEolus, (not 
he who was king of the winds, but another of the name) 
and Anarete. Not satisfied with an earthly crown, Sal- 
rooneus panted after divine honors; and, in order that the 
people might esteem him a god, he built a brazen bridge 
over the city, and drove his chariot along it, imitating, by 
this noise, Jupiter's thunder ; at the same time throwing 
flaming torches among the spectators below, to represent 
his lightning, by which many were killed. Jupiter, in 
resentment of this insolence, precipitated the ambitious 

Who was PhlegyoB ? Give some account of Ixion. Who was 
Sm/moneuB ^ 
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mortal into hell, where, according to Virgil, iEneas saw 
him. 

SISIPHUS, or SISYPHUS, a descendant of M6\us, 
married Merope, one of the Pleiades, who bore him Glau- 
cus. He resided at Ephyra, in Peloponnesus, and was 
conspicuous for his craft. Some say he was a Trojan 
secretary, who was punished for discovering secrets of 
state ; whilst others contend that he was a notorious rob- 
ber killed by Theseus. However, all the poets agree 
that he was punished in Tartarus for his crimes, by rolling 
a great stone to the top of a hill, which constantly re- 
coiling and rolling down again, incessantly renewed his 
fatigue, and rendered his labor endless. 

Ovid, in one passage, seems to describe Sisyphus as 
bending under the weight of a vast stone ; ** but the more 
common way of speaking of his punishment," says the 
author of Polymetis, " agrees with the fine description of 
him in Homer, where we see him laboring to heave the 
stone that lies on his shoulders up against the side of a steep 
mountain, and which always rolls precipitately down again 
before he can get it to rest upon the top. Lucretius makes 
him only an emblem of the ambitious; as Horace 
too seems to make Tantalus only an emblem of the cove- 
tous." 

BELIDES, or DANAIDES : They were the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, son of Belus, surnamed the ancient. 
Some quarrel having arisen between him and Egyptus his 
brother, it determined Danaus on his voyage into Greece; 
but Egyptus having fifty sons, proposed a reconciliation, 
by marrying them to his brother's daughters. The pro- 
posal was agreed to, and the nuptials were to be celebrated 
with singular splendor, when Danaus, either in resent- 
ment of former injuries, or being told by the oracle that 
one of his sons-in-law should destroy him, gave to each 
of his daughters a dagger, with an injunction to stab her 
husband. They all executed the order but Hypermnes- 
tra, the eldest, who spared the life of Lyncsus. These 
Belides, for their cruelty, were consigned to the infernal 

Who was SisTphus ? What does Ovid say of him ? Whct worn 
the BelrdeB ? 
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regions, there to draw water in sieves from a well, till they 
had filled, by that means, a vessel full of holes. 

TANTALUS, king of Phrygia, was the son of Japiter 
and Plota. Whether it was for this cause, the violation of 
hospitality, or for his pride, his boasting, his want of se- 
crecy, his insatiable covetousness, his imparting nectar 
and ambrosia to mortals, or for all of them together, since 
he has been accused of them all, Tantalus was thrown 
into Tartarus, where the poets have assigned him variety 
of torments. Some represent a great stone as hanging 
over his head, which he apprehended to be continually 
falling, and was ever in motion to avoid it. Others des- 
cribe him as afflicted with constant thirst and hanger, 
though the most delicious banquets were exposed to his 
view ; one of the Furies terrifying him with her torch 
whenever he approached towards them. Some exhibit 
him standing to the chin in water, and whenever he 
stooped to quench his thirst, the water as constantly elud- 
ing his lip. Others, with fruits luxuriously growing around 
him, which he no sooner advanced to touch, than the 
wind blew them into the clouds. 



CHAPTER X. 

Monsters of Heli, 

H ARP YliE, or HARPIES, were three in number, their 
names Calaeno, iEllo, and Ocypete. The ancients looked 
on them as a sort of Genii, or Daemons. They had the 
faces of virgins, the ears of bears, the bodies of vultures, 
human arms and feet, and long claws, hooked like the 
talons of carniverous birds. Phineas, king of Arcadia, 
being a prophet, and revealing the mysteries of Jupiter 
to mortals, was by that deity struck blind, and so torment-* 



What is said of Tantalus ? 
Who wore the Harpies ? 
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ed by the Harpies that he was ready to perish for hun- 
ger ; they devouring whatever was set before him^ till the 
3ons of Boreas, who attended Jason in his expedition to 
Colchis, delivered the good old king, and drove these 
monsters to the islands called Stropbades : compelling 
them to swear never more to return. 

The Harpies, according to the ingenious Abbe la 
Pluche, had their origin in Egypt. He further observes, 
in respect to them, that during the months of April, May, 
and June, especially the two latter, Egypt being very sub* 
ject to tempests, which laid waste their olive grounds, 
and carried thither numerous swarms of grasshoppers, 
and other troublesome insects from the shores of the Red 
Sea, the Egyptians gave to their emblematic figures of 
these months a female face, with the bodies and claws of 
birds, calling them Haropy or winged destroyers. This 
solution of the fable corresponds with the opinion of Le 
Glerc, who takes the Harpies to have been a swarm of 
locusts, the word Arhi^ whence Harpy is formed, signi- 
fying, in their language, a locust. 

GORGONS were three in number, and daughters of 
Phorcus or Percys, by his sister Ceto. Their names were 
Medusa, Euryale, and Stheno, and they are represented 
as having scales on their bodies, brazen hands, golden 
wings, tusks like boars, and snakes for hair. The last 
distinction, however, is confined by Ovid to Medusa. . 

According to some mythologists, Perseus having been 
sent against Medusa by the gods, was supplied by Mer- 
cury with a falchion, by Minerva with a mirror, and by 
Pluto with a helmet, which rendered the wearer invisible. 
Thus equipped, through the aid of winged sandals, he 
steered his course towards Tartessus, where finding the 
object of his search, by the reflection of his mirror, he 
was enabled to aim his weapon, without meeting her eye, 
(for her look would have turned him to stone) and at one 
blow struck off her head. When Perseus had slain Me- 
dusa, the other sisters pursued him, but he escaped from 
their sight by means of his helmet. They were afterwards 
thrown into hell. 

What was their ofigia ? Who were \Yio Goi^onal "^V^X-'-m 
Boid of Perseus ? 
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SPHINX was a female monster^ daughter of l*ypho!i 
and Echidna. She had the head^ face, and breasts of k 
woman, the wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the 
body of a dog. She lived on mount Sphincius, infested the 
country about Thebes, and assaulted passengers, by pro- 
posing dark and enigmatical questions to them, which if 
they did not explain, she tore them in pieces. Sphinx 
made horrible ravages in the neighborhood of Thebes, till 
Creon, then king of that city, published an edict over all 
Greece, promising that if any one should explain the 
riddle of Sphinx, he would give him his own sister locasta 
in marriage. 

The riddle was this, " What animal is that which goes 
upon four feet in the morning, upon two at noon, and 
upon three at night V* Many had endeavored to explain 
this riddle, but failing in the attempt, were destroyed by 
the monster ; till (Edipus undertook the solution, and 
thus explained it : ^' The animal is man, who in his infan- 
cy creeps, and so may be said to go on four feet ; when 
he gets into the noon of life, he walks on two feet ; but 
when he grows old, or declines into the evening of his 
days, uses the support of a staff, and thus may be said to 
walk on three feet." The Sphinx being enraged at this 
explanation, cast herself headlong from a rock and died. 



CHAPTER XL 

Dii indigetes, or heroes who received divine honors aftet 

death, 

HERCULES was the son of Jupiter by Alcmena, wife 
of Amphitryon, king of Thebes, and is said to have been 
born in that city about 1280 years before the Christian 
era. During his infancy Juno sent two serpents to kill 
him in his cradle, but the undaunted child grasping one 
in either hand, immediately strangled them both. As he 

Who was the Sphinx ? What was the riddle ? 
Who was Hercules ? 
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grdw up, he discovered an uncommon degree of vigor 
both of body and of mind. Nor were his extraordinary 
endowments neglected ; for bis education was intrusted 
to the greatest masters. The tasks iuiposed on him by 
Eurystheus, on account of the danger and difficulty which 
attended their execution, received the name of the Za- 
bors of Hercules, and are commonly reckoned, (at least 
the most material of them) to have been twelve. 

The first was his engagement with the Cleonaean lion, 
which furious animal, it is said, fell from the orb of the 
moon by Juno's direction, and was invulnerable. It in- 
fested the woods between Phlius and Cleone, and com- 
mitted uncommon ravages. The hero attacked him both 
with his arrows and club, but in vain, till perceiving his 
error, he tore asunder its jaws with his hands. 

The second labor was his conquest of the Lernocan hy- 
dra, a formidable serpent or monster which harbored in 
the fens of Lerna, and infected the region of Argos with 
his poisonous exhalations. This seems to have been one 
of the most difficult tasks in which Hercules was ever 
engaged. The number of heads assigned the hydra is 
various; some give him seven, some nine, others fifty, 
and Ovid an hundred ; but all authors agree that when 
one was cut off, another sprung forth in its place, unless 
the wound was immediately cauterized. Hercules, not 
discouraged, attacked him, and having ordered lolas, 
his friend and companion, to cut down wood sufficient for 
fire-brands, he no sooner had cut off a head than he applied 
these brands to the wounds; by which means searing 
them up, he obtained a complete victory. 

The third labor was to bring alive to Eurystheus an 
enormous wild boar which ravaged the forest of Eryman- 
thus in Arcadia, and had been sent to Phocis by Diana, 
to punish iEneas for neglecting her sacrifices. Hercules 
brought him bound to Eurystheus. There is nothing 
descriptive of this exploit in any of the Roman poets. 

The fourth labor was the capture of the Mannalaean 
stag. Eurystheus, after repeated proofs of the strength 
and valor of Hercules, resolved to try hh agility, and 
commanded him to take a wild stag that frequented mount 

What was bis Brst Uhor f Second? TViVtd> YowiW^. 
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Macnalus, which had brazen feet and golden horns. A4 
this animal was sacred to Diana, Hercules durst not 
wound him ; but though it were no easy matter to run him 
down, yet this, after pursuing him on foot for a year, the 
hero at last effected. 

The fifth labor of Hercules consisted in killing the 
Stymphalides, birds so called from frequenting the lake 
Stymphalis in Arcadia, which preyed upon human flesh, 
having wings, beaks, and talons of iron. Some say Her- 
cules destroyed these birds with his arrows, others that 
Pallas sent him brazen rattles, made by Vulcan, the 
sound of which so terrified them, that they took shelter 
in the island of Aretia. There are authors who suppose 
these birds called Stymphalides, to have been a gang of 
desperate banditti who had their haunts near the lake. 
Stymphalis. 

The sixth labor was his cleansing the stable of Augeas^ 
This Augeas, king of Eiis, had a stable intolerable fron) 
the stench occasioned by the filth it contained, which, 
may be readily imagined from the fact that it she]* 
tered three thousand oxen, and had not been cleansed for 
thirty years. This place Eurystheus ordered Hercules 
to clear in one day, and Augeas promised, if he per- 
formed the task, to give him a tenth part of the cattle. 
Hercules, by turning the course of the river Alpheus 
through the stable, executed his design, which Augeas 
seeing, refused to fulfil hispromitie. The hero, to punish 
his perfidy, slew Augeas with his arrows, and gave his 
kingdom to his son Phyleus, who abhorred his father's 
treachery. 

The seventh labor was the capture of the Cretan bull. 
Minos, king of Crete, having acquired the dominion of 
the Grecian seas, paid no greater honor to Neptune than 
to the other gods, wherefore the deity, in resentment of 
this ingratitude, sent a bull, which breathed fire from his 
nostrils, to destroy the people of Crete. Hercules took 
this furious animal, and brought him to Eurystheus, who, 
because the bull was sacred, let him loose into the coun- 
try X)f' Marathon, where he was afterwards slain by The- 
seus. 

Fiflh ? Sixth ? Seventh ? 
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The eighth labor of Hercules, was the killing of Dio- 
medes and his horses. That infamous tyrant was king of 
Thrace, and son of Mars and Cyrene. Amongother things 
he is said to have driven in his war-chariot four furious 
horses, which, to render the more impetuous, he used to 
feed on the flesh and blood of his subjects. Hercules is 
said to have freed the world from this barbarous prince, 
and to have killed both him and his horses, as is signified 
in some drawings, and said expressly by some of the poets. 
Some report that the tyrant was given by Hercules as a 
prey to his own horses. 

The ninth labor of Hercules was his combat with Ge- 
xyon, king of Spain. Geryon is generally represented with 
three bodies agreeable to the expressions used of him by 
the poets, and sono^times with three heads. He had a breed 
of oxen of a purple color, (which devoured all strangers 
cast to them) guarded by a dog with two heads, a dragon 
with seven, besides a verv watchful and severe keeper. 
Hercules, however, killed the monarch and all his guards, 
and carried the oxen to Gades, whence he brought them 
to Enrystheus. Some mytRologists explain this fable by 
aaying that Geryon was king of three islands, now called 
Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, on which account he was 
fabled to be triple bodied and headed. 

The tenth labor of Hercules was his conquest of Hip- 
polyle queen of the Amazons. His eleventh labor consisted 
in dragging Cerberus from the infernal regions into day. 
The twelfth and last was his killing the serpent, and gain- 
ing the golden fruit in the gardens of the Hesperides. 

Hercules, after his conquests in Spain, having made 
himself famous in the country of the Celtae or Gauls, is 
said to have there founded a large and populous city, 
which he called Alesia. His favorite wife was Dejanira, 
whose jealousy most fatally occasioned his death. Her- 
cules having subdued CEchalia and killed Eurytus the 
king, carried off the fair lole, his daughter, with whom 
Dejanira suspecting him to be in love, sent him the gar- 
ment of Nessus, the Centaur, as a remedy to recover his 

affections; this garment, however, having beeq^pierced 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ ... ^ ^^ 

Eighth ? Ninth ? What were the three \as\ \ N^Wx. Taax^ S* 
03 Jd of him / 
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with an arrow dipped in the blood of the Lernsean hydra, 
whilst worn by Nessus^ contracted a poison from hi« 
blood incurable by art. No sooner, therefore, was it put 
on by Hercules than he was seized with a delirious fever, 
attended with the most excruciating torments. Unable to 
support his pains, he retired to mount (Eta, where, raising 
a pile and, setting it on fire, he threw himself upon it, 
and was consumed in the flames, after having killed in his 
phrenzy Lycus his friend. His arrows he bequeathed to 
Philoctetes, who interred his remains. 

After his death he was deified by his father Jupiter. 
Diodorus Siculus relates that he was no Booher rank- 
ed amongst the gods than Juno, who had so violently 
persecuted him whilst on earth, adopted him for her son, 
and loved him with the tenderness of a mother. Hercu- 
les was afterwards married to Hebe, goddess of youth, his 
half sister, with all the splendor of a celestial wedding; 
but he refused the honor which Jupiter designed him, of 
being ranked with the twelve gods, allegeing there was 
no vacancy ; and that it would be unreasonable to degrade 
any other god for the purposS of admitting him. 

Both the Greeks anc^ Romans honored him as a god, 
as such erected to him temples. His victims were 
bulls and lambs, on account of his preserving the flocks 
from wolves ; th^^t is, delivering men from tyrants and 
robbers. He was worshipped by the ancient Latins un- 
der the name of Dius, or Divus Fidius, that is, the guar- 
antee or protector of faith promised or sworn. They had 
a custom of calling this deity to witness by a sort of oath 
expressed in these terms. Me Dius Fidius ! that is, so 
help me the god Fidius! or Hercules. 

PERSEUS was the son of Jupiter and Danae, daugh- 
ter of Acrisius, king of Argos. When Perseus was 
grown up, Polydectes, who was enamored of his mother, 
finding him an obstacle to their union, contrived to 
send him on an exploit, which he hoped would be fatal to 
him. This was to bring him the head of Medusa, one of 
the Gorgons. In his expedition Perseus was favored by 
the gods ; Mercury equipped him with a scymetar, and 

What followed hia death ? How wiia V\e ieg,^Tded by tho 
Greeks and Romans ? Give some accouxvt o^ ^?eIa^^x^^ 
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the wings from his heels ; Pallas lenf him a shield which 
reflected objects like a mirror ; and Pluto granted him his 
helmet, which rendered him invisible. In this manner 
he flew to Tartessus in Spain, where, directed by the re- 
flection of Medusa in his mirror, he cut off* her head, and 
brought it to Pallas. From the blood arose the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

After this the hero passed into Mauritania, where, re- 
pairing to the court of Atlas, that monarch ordered him 
to retire, with menaces, in case of disobedience ; but 
Perseus, presenting his shield, with the dreadful head of 
Medusa, changed him into the mountain which still bears 
his name. In his return to Greece he visited Ethiopia, 
mounted on Pegasus, and delivered Andromeda, daughter 
of Cepheus, (who was exposed on a rock of that const 
to be devoured by a monster of the deep) on condition he 
might make her his wife : but Phineas, her uncle, sought 
to prevent him, by attempting, with a party, to carry off 
the bride. The attempt, notwithstanding, was rendered 
abortive ; for the hero, by showing them the head of the 
Gorgon, at once turned them to stone. 

Perseus having completed these exploits, was desirous of 
revisiting home, and accordingly set off* for that purpose 
with his wife and his mother. Arriving on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and learning that Teutamius, king of Larissa, 
was then celebrating games in honor of his father, Perseus, 
wishing to exhibit his skill at the quoit, of which he 
has been deemed the inventor, resolved to go thither. In 
this contest, however, he was so unfortunate as to kill 
Acrisius, the father of his mother, who, on the report that 
Perseus was returning to the place of his nativity, had 
fled to the court of Teutamias his friend, to avoid the de- 
nunciation of the oracle, which had induced him to 
exercise such cruelty on his offspring. At what time 
Perseus died is unknown ; but all agree that divine hon- 
ors were paid him. He had statues at Myceme and in 
Seriphos. A temple was erected to him in Athens, and 
an altar in it consecrated to Dictys. 

ACHILLES was the offspring of a goddess.^ Thetis 

What followed his first exploit? WV\at \Yieiv\i^cwftfe ^S.\iasw\ 
Who was Achilles ? 
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bore him to Peleus, king of Thessaljr, and was so fond 
of him, that she charged herself with his education. By 
day she fed him with ambrosia, and by night covered 
him with celestial fire, to render him immortal. She 
also dipped him in the waters of Styx, by which his 
whole body became invulnerable, except that part of 
his heel by which she held him. He was afterwards 
committed to the care of Chiron the Centaur, who fed 
him with honey, and the marrow of lions and wild boars ; 
whence he obtained that strength of body and greatness 
of soul which qualified him for martial toil. 

When the Greeks undertook the siege of Troy, Calchas 
the diviner, and priest of Apollo, foretold that the city 
should not be taken without the help of Achilles. Thetis, 
his mother, who knew that Achilles, if he went to the 
siege of Troy, would never return, clothed him in female 
apparel, and concealed him among the maidens at the 
court of Lycomedes, king of the island of Scyros. But 
this stratagem proved ineffectual ; for Calchas having 
informed the Greeks where Achilles lay in disguise, they 
sent Ulysses to the court of Lycomedes, where, under 
the appearance of a merchant, he was introduced to the 
king's daughters, and while they were studiously intent 
on viewing his toys, Achilles employed himself in exam- 
ining an helmet, which the cunning politician had thrown 
in his way. 

Achilles thus detected, was pf evailed on to go to Troy, 
after Thetis had furnished him with impenetrable armor 
made by Vulcan, Thither he led the troops of Thessaly, 
in fifty ships, and distinguished himself by a number of 
heroic actions; but being disgusted with Agamemnon 
for the loss of Briseis, he retired from the camp, and 
resolved to have no further concern in the war. In this 
resolution he continued inexorable, till news was brought 
him that Hector had killed his friend Patroclus; to 
avenge his death he not only slew Hector, but fastened 
the corpse to his chariot, dragged it round the walls of 
Troy, offered many indignities to it, and sold it at last to 
' Priam his father. 

What waa foretold concemiag him by Calchas ? Did he go 
to the siege of Troy ? 
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Authors are much divided on the manner of Achilles' 
death ; some relate that he was slain by Apollo, or that 
this god enabled Paris to kill him, by directing the arrow 
to his heel, the only part in which he was vulnerable. 
Others again say, that Paris murdered him treacherously, 
in the temple of Apollo, whilst treating about his mar- 
riage with Polyxena, daughter to king Priam. 

Though this tradition concerning his death be com- 
monly received, yet Homer plainly enough insinuates 
that Achilles died fighting for his country, and repre- 
sents the Greeks as maintaining a bloody battle about his 
body, which lasted a whole day. Achilles having been 
lamented by Thetis, the Nereids, and the Muses, was 
buried on the promontory of Sigaeum; and after Troy was 
captured, the Greeks endeavored to appease his manes 
by sacrificing Polyxena, on his tomb, as his ghost had 
requested. 

The oracle at Dodona decreed him divine honors, 
and ordered annual victims to be offered at the place of 
his sepulture. In' pursuance of this, the Thessalians 
brought hither yearly two bulls, one black, the other 
white, crowned with wreaths of flowers, and water from 
the river Sperchius. It is said that Alexander, seeing 
his tomb, honored it by placing a crown upon it, at 
the same time crying out "that Achilles was happy in 
having, during his life, such a friend as Patroclus, and 
after his death, a poet like Homer." 

ATLAS was son of Japotus and Clymene, and brother 
of Prometheus, according to most authors; or, as others 
relate, son of Japetus by Asia, daughter of Oceanus. He 
had many children. Of his tons, the most famous were 
Hesperus (whom some call hife brother) and Hyas. By 
his wife Pleione he had seven daughters, who went by 
the general names of Atlantides, or Pleiades; and by his 
wife iEthra he had also seven other daughters, who bore 
the common appellation of the Hyades. 

According to Hyginus, Atlas having assisted the giants 
in their war against Jupiter, was doomed by the victori- 

What is said of his death ? What is said of him by Homer ? 
What honors were cenferred upon him? WVio "sn^a lO^ShPkX '^>5n»X. 
}g said of him by Hyginus and Ovid \ 
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ous god, as a punishment, to sustain the weight of the 
heavens. Ovid, however, represents him as a powerful and 
wealthy monarch, proprietor of the gardens of the Hespe* 
rides, which bore golden fruit ; but that being warned by 
the oracle of Themis that he should suffer some great 
injury from a son of Jupiter, he strictly forbade all for- 
eigners access to his presence. Perseus, however, hav- 
ing the courage to appear before him, was ordered to 
retire, with strong menaces in case of disobedience ; but 
the hero presenting his shield, with the dreadful head of 
Medusa, turned him into the mountain which still bears 
his name. . 

The Abbe la Pluche has given a very clear and ingen- 
ious explication of this fable. Of all nations the Egyp- 
tians had, with the greatest assiduity, cultivated astronomy. 
To point out the difficulties attending the study of this 
science, they represented it by an image bearing a globe 
or sphere on its back, which they called Atlas, a word 
signifying great toil or labor; but the word also signifying 
support, the Phoenicians, led by the representation, took 
it in this sense, and in their voyages to Mauritania, seeing 
the high mountains of that country covered with snow, 
and losing their tops in the clouds, gave them the name 
q{ Atlas, and thus produced the fable by which the symbol 
of astronomy used among the Egyptians became a Mau- 
ritanian king, transformed into a mountain, whose head 
supports the heavens. 

The rest of the fable is equally obvious to explanation. 
The annual inundations of the Nile obliged the Egyp- 
tians to be very exact in observing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. The Hyades, or Huades, took their 
name from the figure V, which they form in the head of 
Taurus. The Pleiades were a remarkable constellation, 
and of great use to the Egyptians in regulating the sea- 
sons : hence they became the daughters of Atlas ; and 
Orion, who arose just as they set, was called their lover. 

By the golden apples that grew in the gardens of the 
Hesperides, the Phoenicians expressed the rich and ben- 

What explanation of the fable is given by the Abb^ la Pluche ? 
How 13 the rest of the fable explained? Wtvgit was exi^ressed by 
the golden apples ? 
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eficial commerce they had in the MediterraDean^ which 
being carried on during three months only of the year^ 
gave rise to the fable of the Hesperian sisters. The most 
usual way of representing Atlas, among the ancient ar- 
f-. lists, was as supporting a globe ; for the old poets com- 
monly refer to this attitude in speaking of him. 

PROMETHEUS was son of Japeius, but it is doubt- 
fal whether his mother were Asia, or Themis. Having 
incurred the displeasure of Jupiter, either for stealing 
some of the celestial fire, or for forming a wian of clay, 
Jupiter, in resentment, commanded Vulcan to make a wo- 
man of clay, which, when finished, was introduced into 
the assembly of the gods, each of whom bestowed on her 
some additional charm or perfection. Venus gave her 
beauty, Pallas wisdom, Juno richesj Mercury taught her 
eloquence, and Apollo music. From all these accomplish- 
ments she was styled Pandora, that is, loaded with gifts 
and accomplishments, and was the first of her sex. 

Jupiter, to complete his designs, presented her a box, 
in which he had inclosed age, disease, war, famine, pes- 
tilence, discord, envy, calumny, and, in short, all the 
evils and vices with which he intended to afflict the 
world. Thus equipped. Pandora was sent to Promethe- 
us, who, being on his guard against the mischief designed 
him, declined accepting the box ; but Epimetheus, his 
brother, though forewarned of the danger, had less reso- 
lution; for, being enamored of the beauty of Pandora, 
he married her, and opened the fatal treasure, when im- 
mediately flew abroad the contents, which soon overspread 
the world, hope only remaining at the bottom. 

Prometheus escaping the evil which the god designed 
him, and Jupiter not being appeased, Mercury and Vul- 
can were despatched by him to seize Pr6metheus, and 
chain him on Mount Caucasus, where a vulture, the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidna, was commissioned to 
prey upon his liver, which, that his torment might be 
endless, was constantly renewed by night in proportion 
to its decrease by day ; but the vulture being soon des- 

Who was Prometheus? What was given to PatvdSt^Vi^ 5>a>Y^« 
ter ? What other punishment besides IYiq gv^ oi "^^bA.^x^ ^^ 
Jupiter infiict upon him ? 
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His head was cast into the river Hebrus, and (together 
with his harp) was carried by the tide to Lesbos, where 
it afterwards delivered oracles. The harp, with seven 
strings, representing the seven planets, which had been 
given him by Apollo, was taken up into heaven, and graced 
with nine stars by the nine Muses. Orpheus himself 
was changed into a swan. He left a son called Methon, 
who founded in Thrace a city of his own name. 

It is certain that Orpheus may be placed as the earliest 
poet of Gr^^e, where he first introduced astronomy, di- 
vinity, mu^Hknd poetry; all which he had learned in 
Egypt. He introduced also the rites of Bacchus, which 
from him were called Orphica. He was a person of most 
consummate knowledge, and the wisest, as well as the 
most diligent scholar of Linus. 

If we search for the origin of this fable, we must again 
have recourse to Egypt, the mother-country of fiction. 
In July, when the sun entered Leo, the Nile overflowed 
all. the plains. To denote the public joy at seeing the 
inundation rise to its due height, the Egyptians exhibited 
a youth playing on the lyre, or the sistrum, and sitting by 
a lame lion. When the waters did not increase as they 
should, the Horus was represented stretched on the back of 
a lion, as dead. This symbol they Called Oreph, or Orphe- 
us, (from oreph, the back part of the head) to signify that 
agriculture was then quite unseasonable and dormant. 

The songs with which the people amused themselves 
during this period of inactivity, for want of exercise, were 
called the hymns of Orpheus; and as husbandry revived 
immediately after, it gave rise to the fable of Orpheus's 
returning from hell. The Isis placed near this Horus, 
they called Eurydice, (from cr?, a lion, and daca, tamed, 
is formed Eridaco, Etaydicc, or the lion tamed, i. e. the 
violence of the inundation overcome), and as the Greeks 
took all these figures in the literal, not in the emblemati- 
cal sense, they made Eurydice the wife of Orpheus. 

OSTRIS, son of Jupiter and Niobe, was king of the 
Argives many years; but, being instigated by the desire 
of glory, he left his kingdom to his brother iEgialus, and 

What is said of him as a poet ? What is the origin of the fable ? 
fVJbat further explanation is given 1 Give come a.cto\Kv\. o^ QiSVrA« 
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went into Egypt, in search of a new name and kingddtn 
there. The Egyptians were not so much overcome by 
the valor of Osiris, as obliged to him for his kindness 
towards them. Having conferred the greatest benefits on 
his subjects, by civilizing their manners, and instructing 
them in husbandry and other useful arts, he made the 
necessary disposition of his affairs, committed the regency 
to Isis, and set out with a body of forces in order to civil- 
ize the rest of mankind. This he performe^nore by the 
power of persuasion, and the soothing arts (J^Busic and 
poetry, than by the terror of his arms. ^^ 

In his absence, Typhceus, the giant, whom historians 
call the brother of Osiris, formed a conspiracy to dethrone 
him ; for which end, at the return of Osiris into Egypt, 
he invited him to a feast, at the conclusion of which a 
chest of exquisite workmanship was brought in, and offer- 
ed to him who, when laid down in it, should be found to 
fit it the best. Osiris, not suspecting a trick to be played 
him, got into the chest, and the cover being immediately 
shut upon him, this good but unfortunate prince was thus 
thrown into the Nile. 

When the news of this transaction reached Coptus, 
where Isis his wife then was, she cut her hair, and in 
deep mourning went every where in search of the dead 
body. This was at length discovered, and concealed by 
her at Butus ; but Typhosus, while hunting by moon- 
light, having found it there, tore it into many pieces, which 
he scattered abroad." Isis then traversed the lakes and 
watery places in a boat made of the papyrus, seeking the 
mangled parts of Osiris, and where she found any, there 
she buried them ; hence the many tombs ascribed to Osiris. 

Plutarch seems evidently to prove that the Egyptians 
worshipped the Sun under the name of Osiris. His rea- 
sons are : 1. Because the images of Osiris were always 
clothed in a shining garment, to represent the rays and 
light of the sun. 2. In their hymns, composed in honor 
of Osiris, they prayed to him who reposes himself in the 
bosom of the sun. 3. After the autumnal equinox, they 
celebrated a feast called. The disappearing of Osiris, by 

What happened during his absence from Yk\aV.\Tvg,«^oixv"l "^V^ 
effect did this have upon Isis ? What does P\vx\.WQi^ ^^"^ ^^V\\nd 
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wlfich is plainly meant the absence and .distance of the 
sun. 4. In the month of November they led a cow seven 
times round the temple of Osiris, intimating thereby, that 
in seven months the sun would return to the summer 
solstice. 

He is represented sitting upon a throne, crowned with 
a mitre full of small orbs, to intimate his superiority over 
all the globe. The gourd upon the mitre implies his 
action an d infl uence upon moisture, which, and the Nile 
particularjfl^as termed by the Egyptians, the efflux of 
Osiris. T^re lower part of his habit is made up of de- 
scending rays, and his body is surrounded with orbs. 
His right hand is extended in a commanding attitude, 
and his left holds a thyrsus or staff of the papyrus j point- 
ing out the principle of humidity, and the fertility thence 
flowing, under his direction. 

iESCULAPIUS. The name of iEsculapius, whom 
the Greeks called 'A«tAuV*oj, appears to have been for- 
eign, and derived from the oriental languages. Being 
honored as a god in Phoenicia and Egypt, his worship 
passed into Greece, and was established, first at Epidau* 
rus, a city of Peloponnesus, bordering on the sea, where, 
probably, some colonies first settled ; a circumstance suf- 
ficient for the Greeks to give out that this god was a 
native of Greece. 

• Not to mention all we are told of his parents, it will 
be enough to observe, that the opinion generally received 
in Greece, made him the son of Apollo by Coronis, daugh- 
ter of Phlegyas; and indeed the Messenians, who con- 
sulted the oracle of Delphi to know where iEsculapius was 
born, and of what parents, were told by the oracle, or 
more properly Apollo, that he himself was his father ; 
that Coronis was his mother, and that their son was born 
at Epidau rus. 

Phlegyas, the most warlike man of his age, having gone 
into Peloponnesus, under pretence of travelling, but, in 
truth, to spy into the condition of the country, carried 
his daughter Coronis thither, who, to conceal her situa- 
tion from her father, went to Epidaurus : there she was 
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delivered of a son, whom she exposed upon a mountain, 
called to this day Mount Titthion, or of the breast ; but 
before this adventure, Myrthion, from the myrtles that 
grew upon it. 

The reason of this change of name was, that the child, 
having been here abandoned, was suckled by one of 
those goats of the mountain, which the dog of Aristhenes 
the goat-herd guarded. When Aristhenes came to review 
his flock, he found a she-goat and his dog missing, and 
going in search of them discovered theJjjkild. Upon 
approaching to lift him from the earth, h^^rceived his 
head encircled with fiery rays, which made him believe 
the child to be of divine oriorin. 

As Ko^avn in the Greek language 'signifies a crow, 
hence another fable arose, importing, as we see in Lucian, 
that j(Esculapius had sprung from an egg of a bird, under 
the figure of a serpent. Whatever these fictions may 
mean, JSsculapius being removed from the mount on 
which he was exposed, was nursed by Trigo or Trigone, 
who was probably the wife of the goat-herd that found 
him ; and v/hen he was capable of improving by Chiron, 
Phlegyas (to whom he had doubtless been returned) put 
him under the Centaur's tuition. 

Being of a quick and lively genius, he made such pro- 
gress as soon to become not only a great physician, but 
at length to be reckoned the god and inventor of medi- 
cine ; though the Greeks, not very consistent in the 
history of those early ages, gave to Apis, son of Phor*- 
oneus, the glory of having discovered the healing art. 
iEsculapius accompanied Jason in his expedition to Col- 
chis, and in his medical capacity was of great service to 
the Argonauts. Within a short time after his death he 
was deified, and received divine honors: some add, that 
he formed the celestial sign, Serpentarius. 

As the Greeks always carried the encomiums of their 
great men beyond the truth, they feigned that iEscu- 
lapius was so expert in medicine, as' not only to cure the 
eick, but even to raise the dead. Ovid says he did this 
by Hippolitcs, and Julian says the same of TyndS.rus : 

What was the reason of the change o? tv^lTsv^ 1 \^V^\. ^^^Ck&x 
fable is related? What improvement did \\e tcve>8.^ >i»^^^ ^^ 
instruction of Chiron ? What did the GxeeVsa^^ oIYmsv"*. 
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th^t Pluto cited him before the tribunal of Jupiter, and 
complained that his empire was considerably diminished 
and in danger of becoming desolate, from the cures i£s- 
culapius performed ; so that Jupiter in wrath slew i£s- 
culapius with a thunderbolt ; to which they added that 
Apollo, enraged at the death of his son, killed the Cyclops 
who forged Jupiter's thunder-bolts: a fiction which obviousK 
ly signifies only, that iEsculapius had carried his art very 
far, and that he cured diseases believed to be desperate. 

^sculapius is always represented under the figure of 
a grave old man wrapped up in a cloak, having sometimes 
upon his head the calathua of Serapis, with a staff in his 
hand, which is commonly wreathed about with a serpent ; 
sometimes again with a serpent in one hand, and a pcUira 
in the other ; sometimes leaning upon a pillar, round 
which a serpent also twines. The cock, a bird conse- 
crated to this god, whose vigilance represents that quality 
which physicians ought to have, is sometimes at the feet 
of his statues. Socrates, we know, when dying, said to 
those who stood around him in his last moments, ^^ We 
owe a cock to iEsculapius ; give it without delay." 

ULYSSES, king of IthS^ca, was the son of Laertes, or 
Laertius and Anticlea. His wife Penelope, daughter of 
Icarius, brother of Tyndslrus king of Sparta, was highly 
famed for her prudence and virtue ; and being unwilling 
that the Trojan war should part them, Ulysses, to avoid 
the expedition, pretended to be mad, and not only joined 
different beasts to the same plough, but sowed also the 
furrows with salt. 

Palamedes, however, suspecting the frenzy to be as- 
sumed, threw Telemachus, then an infant, in the way of 
the plough, to try if his father would alter its course. 
This stratagem succeeded ; for when Ulysses came to 
the child he turned off from the spot, in consequence 
of which Palamedes compelled him to take part in the 
war. He accordingly sailed with twelve ships, and was 
signally serviceable to the Greeks. 

To him the capture of Troy is chiefly to be ascribed, 
since by him the obstacles were removed, which had so 

ffow is jEsculap'ma represented^ Who v?«,a Ulysses? How 
was bia stratagem discovered I How v?wi h© tout^xiw^^ \xiS>Gk% 
capture of Troy ? 
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long prevented it. For as Ulysses himself was detected 
bj Palamedes, so he in his turn detected Achilles, who, 
to avoid engaging in the same war, had concealed him- 
self in the habits of a woman, at the court of Lycomedos, 
king of Scyros. Ulysses there discovered him, and as it 
had been foretold that without Achilles Troy could not 
betaken, thence drew him to the siege. 

He also obtained the arrows of Hercules, from Philoc- 
tetes, and carried off that hero from the scene of his 
retreat. He brought away also the ashes of^Laomedon, 
which were preserved in Troy on the Scoean gate. By 
him the Palladium was stolen from the same city ; Rhe-* 
sus, king of Thrace, killed, and his horses taken before 
they bad drank of the Xanthus. These exploits involved 
in them the destiny of Troy ; for had the Trojans pre^ 
ssrved them, their city could never have been conquered. 

Ulysses contended afterwards with Telamonian Ajax, 
the stoutest of all the Grecians, except Achilles, for the 
arms of that hero, which were awarded to^him by the 
judges, who were won by the charms of his eloquence. 
His other enterprizes before Troy were numerous and 
brilliant, and are particularly related in the Iliad. When 
Ulysses departed for Greece, he sailed backwards and 
forwards for twenty years, contrary winds and severe 
weather opposing his return to Ithaca. 

During this period he extinguished with a firebrand 
the eye of Polyphemus; then sailing tOiEolia, he obtain- 
ed from iEolus all the winds which were contrary to him, 
and put them into leathern bags ; his companions, how- 
ever, believing these bags to be full of money, entered 
into a plot to rob him, and accordingly, when they came 
on the coast of Ithaca, untied the bags, upon which the 
wind rushing out, he was again blown back to ^olia. 

When Circe had turned his companions into swine and 
other brutes, he first fortified himself against her charms 
with the herb Moly, an antidote Mercury had given him ; 
and then rushing into her cave with his drawn sword, com- 
pelled her to restore his associates to their original shape. 

What exploit did he perform ? What others are meDtioned ? 
What happened during his voyage to Qieec^ > YJla^ ^i^\A ^03ix\ 
himself against the charma of Circe \ 
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He is said to have gone down into hell, to know his 
future fortune, from the prophet Tiresias. When he 
sailed to the islands of the Sirens^ he stopped the ears ol 
his companions, and bound himself with strong ropes to 
the ship's mast, that be might secure himself against the 
snares into which, by their charming voices, passengere 
were habitujally allured. Lastly, after his ship was 
wrecked, he escaped by swimming, and came naked and 
alone, to the port of Phaeacia, in the island of Corcyra, 
where Nausicaa, daughter of king Alcinous, found him 
in a profound sleep, into which he was thrown by the 
indulgence of Minerva. 

When his companions were found, and his ship refitted, 
he bent his course toward Ithaca, where arriving, and 
having put on the habit of a beggar, he went to his neat- 
herds, with whom he found his son Telemachus,and with 
them went home in disguise. After having received 
several affronts from the suitors of Penelope, with the 
assistance of his son Telemachus and the neat-herds, to 
whom he had discovered himself, he killed Antinous, 
and the other princes who were competitors for her favor. 
After reigning some time he resigned the government of 
his kingdom to Telemachus. 

CASTOR and POLLUX were the twin sons of Jupi- 
ter, and Leda. These brothers entered into an inviola« 
ble friendship, and when they grew up, cleared the 
Archipelago of pirates, on which account they were 
esteemed deities of the sea, and accordingly were invok- 
ed by mariners in tempests. They went with the other 
noble youths of Greece in the expedition to Colchis, in 
search of the golden 6eece, and on all occasions signal- 
ized themselves by their courage. 

In this expedition Pollux slew Amycus, son of Neptune, 
and king of Bebrycia, who had challenged all the Argo< 
uauts to box with him. This victory, and that which he 
gained afterwards at the Olympic games which Hercules 
celebrated in Elis, caused him to be considered the hero and 
patron of wrestlers, while his brother Castor distinguished 
himself in the race, and in the management of horses. 

For what purpose did he descend into hell ? What finallji 
became of him ? Who were CtLstot wid l^oWxttX N<Yv«>x ^t.^\^v 
did Pollux perform ? 
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Cicero relates a wonderful judgment which happened 
to one Scopas, who had spoken disrespectfully of these 
divinities : he was crushed to death by the fall of a cham- 
ber, whilst Simonides, who was in the same room, was 
rescued from the danger, being called out a little before, by 
two persons unknown, supposed to be Castor and Pollux. 

The Greek and Roman histories are full of the mi- 
raculous appearance of these brethren ; particularly we 
are told they were seen fighting upon two white horses, 
at the head of the Roman army, in the battle between 
the Romans and Latins, near the lake Regillus, and 
brought the news of the decisive victory of Paulus i£mil- 
ius to Rome, the very day it was obtained. 

Frequent representations of these deities occur on an« 
cient monuments, and particularly on consular medals. 
They are exhibited together, each having a helmet, out 
of which issues a flame, and each a pike in one hand, 
and in the other a horse held by the bridle : sometimes 
they are represented as two beautiful youths, completely 
armed, and riding on white horses, with stars over their 
helmets. 

A J AX, son of Telamon, king of Salalmis, by Beriboea, 
was next to Achilles the most valiant among the Greeks 
at the siege of Troy. He commanded the troops of Sa- 
lamis in that expedition, and performed ihe various heroic 
actions mentioned by Homer, and Ovid, in the speech of 
Ajax contending for the armor of Achilles. This armor, 
however, being adjudged to his competitor Ulysses, his 
disappointment so enraged him, that he immediately be- 
came mad, and rushed furiously upon a flock of sheep, 
imagining he was killing those who had offended him ; 
but at length perceiving his mistake, he became still 
more furious, and stabbed himself with the fatal sword he 
had received from Hector, with whom he had fought. 
Ajax resembled Achilles in several respects ; like him he 
was violent, and impatient of contradiction, and, likehim, 
invulnerable in every part of the body except one. 

He has been charged with impiety ; not that he denied 

What does Cicero relate ? /jiovf are Castor and Pollux repre- 
sented ? /Are they often mentioned in history I Gv«^ «occk!^ ^^c^* 
count ofAjnx? What is said of his iaQx«\ c\i^x«^c\«t \ 
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the gods a very extensive power, but he imagined that, 
as the greatest cowards might conquer through their as- 
sistance, there was no glory in conquering by such aids ; 
and scorned to owe his victory to aught but his own 
prowess. Accordingly, we are told that when he was 
setting out for Troy, his father recommended him always 
to join the assistance of the gods to his own valor ; to 
which Ajax replied, that cowards themselves were often 
Tictorious by such helps, but for his own part he would 
make no reliance of the kind, being assured he should 
be able to conquer without. 

It is further added, upon the head of his irreligion, that 
to Minerva, who once offered him her advice, he replied 
with indignation : "Trouble not yourself about my con- 
duct; of that I shall give a good account: you have 
nothing to do but reserve your favor and assistance for 
the other Greeks." Another time she offered to guide 
his chariot in the battle, but he would not suffer her. 
Nay, he even defaced the owl, her favorite bird, which 
was engraven on hi3 shield ; lest that figure should be 
considered as an act of reverence to Minerva, and hence 
as indicating distrust in himself. 

Homer, however, does not represent him in this light, 
for though he does not pray to Jupiter himself, when he 
prepares to engage the valiant Hector, yet he desires 
others to pray for him, either with a low voice, lest the 
Trojans should hear, or louder, if they pleased : for, says 
he, I fear no person in the world. 

The poets give to Ajax the same commendation that 
the holy scripture gives to king Saul, with regard to his 
stature. He has been the subject of several tragedies, as 
well in Greek as Latiti ; and it is related that the famous 
comedian, iEsop, refused to act that part.* The Greeks 
paid great honor to him after his death, and erected to 
him a noble monument upon the promontory of Rhcete- 
um, which was one of those Alexander desired to see 
and honor. 

JASON was son of iEson, king of Thessaly, and Al- 
cimede. He was an infant when Pelias, his uncle, who 

What more is said of him ? How laVie Te^T^%%ttl%d by Homer ? 
W/iat do the poets say of his stature > >NVio w^i-a ^«.%wi\ 
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was left his guardian, sought to destroy him ; but beings 
to avoid the danger, conveyed by his relations to a cave, 
he was there instructed by Chiron in the art of physic ; 
whence he took the name of Jason, or the healer, his 
former name being Diomedes, Arriving at years of ma- 
turity, he returned to his uncle, who, probably with no 
favorable intention to Jason, inspired him with the notion 
of the Colchian expedition, and agreeably flattered hiB 
ambition with the hopes of acquiring the golden fleece. 

Jason having resolved on the voyage, built a vessel at 
lolchos in Thessaly, for the expedition, under the inspec- 
tion, of Argos, a famous workman, which, from him, was 
called Argo : it was said to have been executed by the 
advice of Pallas, who pointed out a tree in the Dodonaean 
forest for a mast, which was vocal, and had the gift of 
prophesy. 

The fame of the vessel, the largest that had ever 
been heard of, but particularly the design itself, soon 
induced the bravest and most distinguished youths of 
Greece to become adventurers in it, and brought to- 
gether about fifty of the most accomplished young per- 
sons of the age to accompany Jason in this expedition; 
authors, however are not agreed on the precise names 
or numbers of the Argonauts ; some state them to have 
been forty-nine ; others more, and amongst them several 
were of divine origin. 

On his arrival at Colchis he repaired to the court of 
iEetes, from whom he demanded the golden fleece. The 
monarch acceded to his request, provided he could over- 
come the difficulties which lay in his way, and which 
appeared not easily surmountable ; these were bulls with 
brazen feet, whose nostrils breathed fire, and a dragon 
which guarded the fleece. The teeth of the latter, when 
killed, Jason was enjoined to sow, and, after they had 
sprung up into armed men, to destroy them. 

Though success attended the enterprize, it was less ow- 
ing to valor, than to the assistance of Medea, daughter of 
iEetes, who, by her enchantments, laid asleep the dragon, 

What did he do to accomplish his voyage to ColcV»&\ V^VaX 
is said of the vessel ? What did he ox^ fas WW«\^ '^^ h«V^\. Hi^a^ 
his success chieffy owing ? 
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taught Jason to subdue the bulls, and when he had obtain- 
ed the prize, accompanied him in the night time, unknown 
to her brother. 

The return of the Argonauts is variously related ; some 
contend it was by the track in which they came, and say 
that the brother of Medea pursued them as far as the 
Adriatic, and was overcome by Jason ; which occasioned 
the story that his sister had cut him in pieces, and strewed 
his limbs in the way, that her father, from solicitude to 
collect them, might be delayed in the pursuit. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Other fabulous personages, 

GRACES or CHARITES. Among the multitude 
of ancient divinities, none had more votaries tha\ the ^ 
Graces. Particular nations and countries had appro- 
priate and local deities, but their empire was universal. 
To their influence was ascribed all that could please in 
nature and in art ; and to them every rank and profession 
concurred in offering their vows. 

Their number was generally limited, by the ancient 
poets, to three : Euphrosyne, Thalia, and •Aglaia ; but 
they differed concerning their origin. Some suppose them 
to have been the offspring of Jupiter and Eunomia, 
daughter of Oceanus; but the most prevalent opinion is, 
that they were descended from Bacchus and Venus. Ac- 
cording to Homer, Aglaia, the youngest, was married to 
Vulcan, and another of them to the god of Sleep. The 
Graces were companions of Mercury, Venus, and the 
Muses, 

Festivals were celebrated in honor of them throughout 
the whole year. They were esteemed the dispensers of 
liberality, eloquence, and wisdom ; and from them were 

What is said of the return of the Argonauts ? 
Who were the Graces ? What was their number ? What hon- 
ors were conferred upon them ? 
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derived simplicity of manners, a graceful deportment, and 
gaiety of disposition. From their inspiring acts of grat- 
itude and mutual kindness, they were described as uniting 
hand in hand with each other. The ancients partook of 
but few repasts without invoking them, as well as the 
Muses. 

SIRENS were a kind of fabulous beings represented by 
some as sea-monsters, with the faces of women and the 
tails of fishes, answering the description of mermaids ; 
and by others said to have the upper parts of a woman, 
and the under parts of a bird. Their number is not de- 
termined ; Homer reckons only two ; others five, namely, 
Leucosia, Ligeia, Parthenope, Aglaophon, and Molpe ; 
others admit only the three first. 

The poets represent them as beautiful women inhabit- 
ing the rocks on the sea-shore, whither having allured 
passengers by the sweetness of their voices, they put 
them to death. Virgil places them on rocks where ves- 
sels are in danger of shipwreck j Pliny makes them 
inhabit the promontory of Minerva, near the island Ca- 
preae ; others fix them in Sicily, near cape Pelorus. 

Claudian says they inhabited harmonious rocks, that 
they were charming monsters, and that sailors were 
wrecked on their coasts without regret, and even expired 
in rapture. This description is doubtless founded on a 
literal explication of the fable, that the Sirens were wo- 
men who inhabited the shores of Sicily, and who, by the 
allurements of pleasure, stopped passengers, and made 
them forget their course. 

Ovid says they accompanied Proserpine when she was 
carried off, and that the gods granted them wings to go 
in quest of that goddess. Homer places the Sirens in the 
midst of a meadow drenched in blood, and tells us that 
fate had permitted them to reign till some person should 
over-reach them ; that the wise Ulysses accomplished 
their destiny, having escaped their snares, by stopping 
the ears of his companions with wax, and causing himself 
to be fastened to the mast of his ship, which, he adds, 

Who were the Sirens? How are they Te^teseiileA. \i^ \}i\^ -^t^^XaX 
What does Claudian say of them \ WVval do OV\d ^xv^ l^^wast 
sajr of them ? 
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plunged them into so deep despair, that they drowned 
themselves in the sea, where they were transformed into 
fishes from the waist downwards. 

Others, who do not look for so much mystery in this 
fable, maintain that the Sirens were nothing but certain 
straits in the sea, where the waves whirling furiously a- 
round, seized and swallowed up vessels that approached 
them. Lastly, some hold the Sirens to have been certain 
shores and. promontories, where the winds^ by various 
reverberations and echoes, cause a kind of harmony that 
surprises and stops passengers. This probably might be 
the origin of the Sirens' song, and the occasion of giving 
the name of Sirens to those rocks. 

Some interpreters of the ancient fables contend, that 
the number and names of the three Sirens were taken 
from the triple pleasure of the senses, wine, love, and 
music, which are the three most powerful means of se- 
ducing mankind ; and hence so many exhortations to 
avoid the Sirens' fatal song ; and probably it was hence 
that the Greeks obtained their etymology of Siren from 
a Greek word signifying a chain, as if there were no 
getting free from their enticement.^ 

But if, in tracing this fable to its source, we take Ser- 
vius as our guide, he tells us that it derived its origin 
from certain princesses who reigned of old upon the coasts 
of the Tuscan sea, near Pelorus and Caprea, or in three 
small islands of Sicily which Aristotle calls the isles of the 
Sirens. These women were very debauched, and by their 
charms allured strangers, who were ruined in their court, 
by pleasure and prodigality. 

This seems evidently the foundation of all that Homer 
says of the Sirens, in the twelfth book of the Odyssey ; 
that they bewitched those who unfortunately listened 
to their songs ; that they detained them in capacious 
meadows, where nothing was to be seen but bones and 
carcasses withering in the sun ; that none who visit them 
ever again enjoy the embraces and congratulations of 
their wives and children; and that all who dote upon 

fVAat other opinion of them is given ? From what do inler- 
preters derive their number and name"* '\^\vtt\. VavW ^^^xvYcnv 
ofServius? Of what has this opimonbeetiOafi ^o\«\^^\awv\ 
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their charms are doomed to perish. What Solomon says 
in the ninth chapter of Proverbs, of the miseries to which 
those are exposed who abandon themselves to sensual 
pleasures, well justifies the idea given us of the Sirens 
by the. Greek poets, and by Virgil's commentator. 

OB^ESTES, king of MycensB, was son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemncstra. The latter having been privy to the 
death of her husband, if not bearing an active part in it, 
Orestes, by advice of his sister Electra, revenged the 
death of his father, not even sparing his mother. He also 
killed Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, for taking away Hermi- 
one, who had been promised him in marriage. It is said 
that Orestes, becoming distracted after killing his mother, 
repaired, for the purpose of expiating his crime, to the tem- 
ple of Diana, in the Chersonesus Taurica. Thither he 
was conducted by Pylades, who, when kingThoas resolv- 
ed to sacrifice Orestes to Diaoa, to save his friend, assured 
the king that he was Orestes, while Orestes, on the con- 
trary, to prevent the death of Pylades, resolutely avowed 
himself the object of devotion. 

During this generous contest, which rendered the friend- 
ship of Orestes and Pylades the admiration of the world, 
Iphigenia, who presided at the sacrifices of Diana, recog- 
nized her brother, and delivered him from the danger to 
which he was exposed. Some days afler, Orestes, ac- 
companied by Pylades, slew king Thoas, seized his 
treasures, and carried with him his sister into Arcadia. 

g .. ,. . ' 

Give some account of Orestes and Pylades. How did the con* 
test between them terminate? 
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